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Next Month 


HE March issue of the JOUR- 

NAL presents a symposium on 
business education. Dr. Ira W. Kibby, 
Chief, Bureau of Business Education, 
California State Department of Edu- 
cation, discusses the present-day objec- 
tives and functions of business educa- 
tion. Dr. William R. Blackler, Assistant 
State Supervisor, Bureau of Business 
Education, contributes an article en- 
titled “Business Education — the Job 
Ahead.” Dr. Jessie Graham, Supervisor, 
Business Education, Los Angeles City 
Schools, points out “unfinished busi- 
ness” in business education. R. Earl 
Thompson, Co-ordinator, Distributive 
Education, San Francisco Public 
Schools, summarizes the current status 
of distributive education in California. 
Donald J. Robertson, Assistant Man- 
ager, Pacific Coast Office, South-West- 
ern Publishing Company, comments on 
business education from the point of 


view of the publisher. Thus, the JOUR- 
NAL introduces the business of the 
business - education conference to be 
held in San Francisco during the latter 
part of March. 

As an introduction to the annual 
spring meetings of California school 
administrators, also to be held in San 
Francisco in March, the March JOUR- 
NAL will include a brief series of ar- 
ticles on the problems of secondary- 
school administration. Contributions 
include an article by Mr. Robert Hicks, 
President, California Association of 
Secondary School Administrators, in 
which he discusses the work of the 
schools in teaching moral and spiritual 
values. Another article in the series is 
by Dr. Alfred C. Jensen, Lecturer, 
School of Education, University of 
California at Los Angeles, in which he 
reviews his recent state-wide study of 
administrative practices and problems 
of small high schools. 


Announcing the New 
NICOLL-LONG 


Developmental Physical Education 


A graduated four-year high-school course for both boys and girls. 
Stresses health, physical fitness, athletic skills, sportsmanship, emo- 
tional outlets, group socialization, and detailed instruction for 


games and dances. 


240 pages, illustrated, price $2.44 postpaid. 
Every physical-education teacher should have a copy. 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street 


San Francisco 5, Calif. 


(See review on page 114 of this issue.) 

















The 4th 
Revised Edition 


HEALTHFUL 
LIVING 








WILLIAMS’S 





A textbook which for more than twenty years has been 
the leading high-school text in health study has now been 
completely revised and is presented in its Fourth Revised 
Edition. The general organization has been retained, and 


important changes have been made in every section of the 
book. 





—— IMPORTANT CHANGES 


@ Expansion of chapters on vitamins, miracle drugs, viruses, diseases 


of the teeth, and the uses of blood plasma. 


@ A new emphasis on mental hygiene, and public health methods. 


(See review on page 113 of this issue.) 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 Mission Street 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION .... 
HEALTH EDUCATION .... 
RECREATION .... 


HE California Association for 

Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation is composed of approxi- 
mately 2,000 members who are actively 
engaged as teachers, supervisors, or 
directors in one or more of the three 
allied fields which constitute its name. 
The structural development of the or- 
ganization has proceeded through the 
years toward the end of serving the 
needs of the individual member at the 
local level. 

An activity of the Association of no 
small importance is the preparation of 
the symposia published in the JOUR- 
NAL. Much interest has been exhibited 
in past years in the articles which have 
been included in these issues. This year, 
the symposium has been constructed 
around the central theme of curriculum 
problems as they relate to health in- 
struction, physical education, and rec- 
reation in the school. The basic point 
of view is that nearly all of the major 
problems in the three fields center 
around actual instruction. A great body 
of teaching material has been developed, 
tested, and proved in each field. Meth- 





4 This month's editorial is contributed 
by Howard Bell, President, California 
Association of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. He has been 
Supervisor of Youth Services (junior- 
high-school level), in the Los Angeles 
City Schools since 1945. 
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ods of teaching this material have been 
well-outlined and almost universally 
accepted; yet there is still much to be 
accomplished in the field of actual 
instruction. 

The removal of physical obstacles, 
the measurement of teaching effective- 
ness, the establishment of progressive 
courses of study, and many other prob- 
lems are far from being solved. It is in 
these areas that intensive study must 
be directed in the near future if the pro- 
fession is to move forward. It is to this 
end that the California Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation dedicates its energies and activ- 
ities. 

To many, it may be of interest to out- 
line briefly the scheme of organization 
and list the activities beamed to the 
professional upgrading of the members. 

The pattern of local organization has 
taken many forms. Units have been 
formed within single cities, two or more 
cities have joined together, and units 
covering whole counties, or groups of 
counties, are at work on our common 
problems. Units within cities have been 
organized to serve all of the workers in 
one or the other of the three fields where 
sufficient potential members exist. 

In order to co-ordinate and stimulate 
the activities of groups of units, they 
have been banded together into sections. 
Monthly meetings of unit representa- 
tives are held and are organized to form 
the section government. 

Once each year, the units send legis- 
lative delegates to a state-wide meeting 
where the official business of the Asso- 
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ciation is transacted and where the 
State Executive Committee is elected. 

The State Body conducts the busi- 
ness of the Association during the year 
through the activities of special and 
standing committees and by four regu- 
lar meetings held at a central California 
city. 

The most noteworthy activities of the 
Association consist of an annual con- 
ference in each of the four sections and 
a state-wide convention held during 
spring vacation each year. San Diego 
is the host city this year, and speakers 
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of national prominence will be featured. 
Newsletter is published five times each 
year and serves to publicize the profes- 
sional activities of the members and of 
committees appointed to study specific 
problems in the various fields. 

It is significant to note that the Cali- 
fornia Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation is the largest 
organization in California which is de- 
voted to a specialized phase of educa- 
tion and constitutes an important affli- 
ate of the State and National Education 
Association. 


Congress Aids Education 


The Congress recently provided an increase of $255,000 for U. S. Office of 
Education salaries to enable the U. S. Commissioner of Education to assist the 
States in strengthening three aspects of their educational programs : 


I. Education for democratic citizenship 


Commissioner of Education Studebaker believes that the Federal Government 
can and should assist the States (without interference in educational affairs of 
States) to strengthen education for democratic citizenship. This will be done by 
employing professional specialists in the U. S. Office of Education to work with 
co-operating schools, school systems, and colleges through institutes, conferences, 
publication of material and demonstration teaching designed to improve social- 
studies teaching, particularly in high schools and colleges. Dr. Studebaker plans 


to concentrate on developing : 


An understanding of the meaning of democracy, its history, its practice 
and its continuing development, together with the dangerous alternatives 


posed by totalitarian governments. 


Fundamentals of national responsibility and power, including world geogra- 
phy and its relation to war potentials and to the economic and strategic 


foundations of an enduring peace. 


Understanding of the United Nations, its organization, accomplishments, 


and future possibilities. 


II. Education in science and mathematics 


“To maintain American leadership in scientific research and discovery is the 
present concern of those responsible for the national defense,” says the U. S. Office 
of Education. One feature now in effect is provision by the Federal Government 
for scholarships and graduate fellowships for young people of scientific talent. 


III. Education for health and physical fitness 


“Tf youth in the future are to be prepared to make their contribution to the 
security of the Nation either in time of peace or war,” says the Office of Edu- 
cation, “definite measures in justifying its third plan of aid to schools should be 
taken to insure the development, the training, and the conditioning of our youth.” 

The Office, therefore, plans a direct national attack “designed to improve 
school health services and programs in all States” by adding professional special- 


ists to its staff. 


Commissioner Studebaker says that a good educational program for health 
and physical fitness includes school health services, health instruction, physical 
education, and recreation. “School health examinations or inventories are basic 
to sound programs of physical education activities under school auspices and to 


meaningful health instruction.” 





























CURRICULUM PROBLEMS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
HEALTH EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


4q The JOURNAL is indebted for the current symposium to members of the California 
Association of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. As guest editor, Miss 
Elizabeth Matson, Chairman, Division of Physical Education for Women. Stockton 
Junior College and College of the Pacific, has contributed much. 


Introduced by the preceding editorial by Mr. Howard Bell, President of the Asso- 
ciation, the discussion divides itself into three parts. 


In the discussion of the problems in teaching physical education, Miss Lucille 
Verhulst, Dean of Women and Professor of Physical Education, Whittier College, dis- 
cusses the place of physical education in the school curriculum. Dr. Hilda Clute 
Kozman, author or co-author of seven books on physical education, presents guidance 
techniques in physical education. Mr. David Snyder, Director of Physical Education. 
Oakland Public Schools, outlines a program of financing the interscholastic athletic 
program. And Mrs. Evelyn Maas, Instructor in Physical Education, Sacramento 
Senior High School, describes her girls’ drill team. 


The health-education discussions deal with the problems of evaluation, as pre- 
sented by Dr. Margaret Leonard, Professor in the Division of Education, San Francisco 
State College, who supervises the evaluation program of the health-education project 
now in progress in four California state colleges; social hygiene courses for high- 
school students, described by Mr. K. W. Rich, Principal, East Bakersfield High School; 
and sex education for parents, discussed by Mrs. Frances Miller, Instructor, Marina 
Adult School, San Francisco Public Schools. 


In the recreation-discussion aspects of the symposium, Dr. Katherine A. Blanchard, 
Chairman, Women’s Physical Education Department, Los Angeles City College, sum- 
marizes the organization of the recreational-leadership program offered by the 
college. Dr. John S. Carroll, Superintendent of Schools, San Diego County, discusses 
camping education as a means of enriching the life of our students. 


The symposium discussions are supplemented with a booklist for physical educa- 
tion and health education, selected by Miss Elizabeth Matson, and by a list of books 
suggested by Dr. Carroll as references on camping education. 


The symposium is continued with reviews of current research by Ralph Mason, 
Chairman, Hygiene Division, Department of Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, Stockton Junior College and College of the Pacific. It is concluded with 
reviews of recent books contributed by Miss Elizabeth Matson; Mrs. Agnes D. May, 
Head, Department of Physical Education for Girls, Stockton High School; Mr. Jack 
Hoxsey, Supervisor of Playgrounds and Community Centers, San Diego City Park 
and Recreation Department; Dr. Louise Cobb, Associate Supervisor of Physical Edu- 
cation, University of California at Berkeley: Mr. Henry S. Lewis, Instructor of Physical 
Education, Galileo High School, San Francisco Public Schools. 














Physical Education in the 
School Curriculum 


T is good that educational theory is 

not static. It is good that adminis- 
trators, teachers, and even the taxpay- 
ing public do not believe that they have 
found all the answers, but are con- 
tinuously and conscientiously searching 
for better ways and means to insure the 
function of education. This function is 
to serve the needs of individual youth 
so that they may grow, develop, and 
adjust to the problems of individual 
happiness, to competent membership in 
the family, to constructive citizenship 
in a democracy, and to the appreciative 
understanding of the ethical values 
which undergird our national and our 
world society.” 

Any discussion, therefore, of physical 
education in the school curriculum must 
be cognizant not only of the wide variety 
of existing roles which it plays but also 
of the role it could play as we under- 
stand more clearly the nature of its 
contribution in relation to the needs of 
youth. 


One’s concept of physical education 
tends to be related closely to one’s past 
experiences. If those experiences were 
in classes of eighty to a hundred stu- 
dents, if the equipment and the facili- 
ties were poor and inadequate, or if the 
directing personnel were more inter- 
ested in the activities than the youth to 
be served, then physical education might 
be conceived as a program of exercise 
neither satisfying nor beneficial. To 
someone else, physical education may 
mean a highly satisfactory and even 
thrilling experience in athletic compe- 





1 Education Policies Commission, Education 
for All American Youth. Washington, D.C.: 
National Education Association, 1944. 
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4q By LUCILLE H. VERHULST 





4 As the opening article in the current 
symposium, Miss Verhulst discusses 
the place of physical education in the 
school curriculum. 

Miss Verhulst is Dean of Women 
and Professor of Education at Whit- 
tier College. Before coming to Whit- 
tier, she was Director of Physical 
Education, Friends University, Wich- 
ita, Kansas, and Supervisor of Health 
and Physical Education in the public 
schools of Streator, Illinois. 

Other positions which indicate Miss 
Verhulst’s leadership in the fields of 
physical education, health education, 
and recreation include those of Recre- 
ation Co-ordinator, City of South 
Pasadena: Director of YWCA Camp 
for Girls, Whittier: President, Cali- 
fornia Association of Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation; and 
Southern California Chairman, Na- 
tional Section in Women’s Athletics. 





tition in which one was eminently suc- 
cessful and still benefits from the fellow- 
ship accruing from team membership. 
To still another, physical-education ex- 
periences were never translated into 
words; they exist only in the memory 
of the individual as motor responses. 
Thus, it is not easy to secure agreement 
in answer to the question: “What is 
physical education ?” 

Gertrude Moulton has recently stated, 
“Physical education might be defined as 
a phase of education concerned with 
experiences which will develop the 
whole individual primarily through par- 
ticipation in motor activities.”* Physi- 





2 Moulton, Gertrude E., “‘The Relationship of 

dy en Education to Health Education and 

ecreation,” Journal of Health and Physical 
Education, Vol. 18, No. 8, p. 571. 
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cal education serves youth, as does edu- 
cation, bringing to the school curricu- 
lum a unique means for this growth, 
development, and adjustment. 


This unique means is an experience 
which is fundamentally motor in nature, 
contrasted to some other areas in the 
school curriculum because it does, so 
obviously, involve big-muscle activity. 
It is no longer a new idea that physical 
response is associated intimately with 
mental and emotional reaction. We do 
not have one without the others. There- 
fore, big-muscle activity—whether it be 
the running games of children, the modi- 
fied athletic activities of the adolescent, 
or the highly-organized athletic games 
of youth—brings to youth an experi- 
ence which will result in changed 
emotional, social, and ethical, as well 
as physical, behavior. The changed be- 
havior is education; but to insure its 
serving the needs of youth in a world 
of today and tomorrow, it is dependent 
upon instruction. By instruction, we 
mean “the social process by which the 
community seeks to guarantee that the 
education of the rising generation shall 
be right education, of which the citizen 
and not the criminal or insane is the 
outcome.” * 


ig is the kind and the quality, then, 
of the instruction—the total pattern 
in which the motor responses are ex- 
perienced by youth — that determine 
whether or not the experiences, organ- 
ized in the name of physical education, 
serve the total individual or are directed 
primarily at a game outcome, improved 
neuro-muscular skill, organic vitality, 
or acceptable social behavior. Certainly, 
the individual’s need for neuro-muscular 
skill and organic vitality cannot readily 
be met by other areas of the curriculum 
and should be a primary focus in physi- 
cal education. But they are related to 





8 Morrison, Henry C., The Curriculum of the 
Modern School. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1940, p. 3. 


the total individual; and they must be 
developed in a pattern conducive to 
serve the mental, social, and emotional 
needs for personal happiness, compe- 
tent family membership, and good 
citizenship. 

It is so easy to continue that which 
one has been doing; it is so difficult to 
change. Just as it has been difficult for 
teachers in other areas of the school 
curriculum to change from an empha- 
sis involving the accumulation of facts 
to an emphasis involving relation- 
ships, appreciations, and understand- 
ings meaningful to youth, so has it been 
difficult for the instructor in physical 
education, involved in motor response 
patterns, to become increasingly aware 
of the boy or girl rather than the game. 
As all teachers move forward in their 
understanding of children and their ac- 
ceptance of a child-centered rather than 
a subject-centered curriculum, the 
teachers in physical education will di- 
rect more thought and energy to the 
problem of evaluating instructional con- 
siderations to make sure that the motor 
education likewise produces right atti- 
tudes and information for effective 
decisions. 


‘Ts instruction must begin with a 
comprehensive examination of each 
child to ascertain his needs. We must 
not be content with techniques which 
we now have, but continue to search for 
additional diagnostic measures, particu- 
larly in the area of social, emotional, 
and ethical needs. The number of indi- 
viduals in any given experience must 
not exceed the number of individuals 
which a teacher can serve as individuals 
with unique needs—not as a mass of 
humanity without individual identifi- 
cation. We may supervise and organize 
the physical activity for a group of 
eighty boys and girls, but we cannot 
hope to control the influences for total 
growth to which youth respond in so 
large a group. 
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Instruction must provide an adequate 
environment for the conduct of motor 
activity, remembering that mental and 
emotional responses occur with the 
physical acts. Adequate gymnasia, play- 
ing fields, and game and rhythm rooms 
which are appealing to youth and moti- 
vate their desire for action must be pro- 
vided. There should be equipment in 
sufficient quantity for the size of the 
group to give satisfaction through ac- 
tion. Undue tensions should be avoided. 
and opportunity should be given for 
youth to experience the democratic 
process in action. The sense of responsi- 
bility blended with freedom of action, 
with an overtone of moral purpose con- 
sciously realized in the physical-edu- 
cation situation, may be carried over to 
generalizations to meet the problem of 
constructive citizenship. There should 
be joy in the human relations of the 


participants, giving zest to the lives of 
youth. 


[NSTRUCTION must guide the 

youth from random motor responses 
to overt expressions which are socially 
acceptable and meaningful to the indi- 
vidual. This requirement implies an 
opportunity to evaluate his practices, 
demanding a language to communicate 
his problems and propose solutions. 
The individual must have a body of in- 
formation by which his intellect can 
govern desired responses. It is at this 
point that physical education can make 
its greatest contribution to the health of 
the individual. With guidance, the indi- 
vidual may be encouraged to evaluate 
his daily practices which contribute to 
his physical, his emotional, and his so- 
cial health. In the play situation, he 
can be easily led to a consciousness of 
his acceptance or rejection by the group ; 
his ability to lead and to follow; his 
success or failure in physical skills; 
and his sense of values in relation to 
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those of others. This awareness of self, 
with direction, may become the impetus 
for motivation to change practices ac- 
celerating the growth and adjustment 
pattern. 

Instruction must influence youth to 
participate in those activities suitable to 
his age, strength, and endurance. It 
must protect youth from influences 
which encourage a competition directed 
toward hatred, envy, and jealousy. It 
must encourage the competition of 
friendly rivalry with its outcomes of 
“right emotionalized attitudes toward 
the rules of the game and the treatment 
of his friendly opponents.” * 


In California, the schools are re- 
quired, by law, to provide physical edu- 
cation in the curriculum. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the community, through 
its board of trustees, the administrator, 
and the teacher, to share in the effort 
to provide the kind and quality of in- 
struction, in that area of the curricu- 
lum called physical education, so that 
the motor experiences can contribute, 
with maximum results, to the total 
needs of youth in relation to the major 
function of education. 


e Naecy goal is not reached in the school 
curriculum; perhaps it never will 
be. However, the constant search to 
understand the needs of the individual, 
the continuous appraisal of instruction 
in relation to needs and product, the 
gradual improvement of teacher edu- 
cation ; the insistence by the community 
that the physical education of its youth 
be a sound educational process, the 
tolerance and increased understanding 
by administrators and all teachers of the 
contribution which physical education 
makes in serving the needs of youth give 
us courage to face tomorrow. 





4 Bobbitt, Franklin, The Curriculum of Mod- 
ern Education, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1941, p. 309. 








Guidance Techniques in 
Physical Education 


DUCATORS now accept the fact 

that all adolescent boys and girls— 
not just a few students who get into 
grave difficulties—have the need and 
the right to receive competent, under- 
standing guidance in solving the prob- 
lems each one faces in growing up. 
They also accept the fact that teachers 
in all fields, not just some specially- 
selected persons and subjects, have con- 
tributions to make in a guidance pro- 
gram led and co-ordinated by head 
counselors or deans and advisers. This 
broader conception of educational guid- 
ance has developed in response to social 
demands upon the school today and 
with greater insight into the ways by 
which boys and girls grow and learn. 

Time was when teachers were not 
expected to be concerned with such 
things as Johnny’s infected tonsils, 
Mary’s lack of boy friends, or Harry’s 
after-school job. Girls and boys were 
instructed in English, history, Latin, 
algebra, physical training, as the case 
might be. Play, even in the last-named 
course, was looked upon as a waste of 
time. Health, vocational training, and 
social relationships were problems for 
the home to solve. Citizenship and the 
operations of government were learned 
through direct observation of and par- 
ticipation in community life. Ethical- 
moral development was in the hands of 
the church. 

The family, church, and community 
lost their educational functions to a 
great extent as our society became more 
and more industrialized, urbanized, and 
technological. Today, sometimes in part, 
sometimes in total, the school is the 


q By HILDA CLUTE KOZMAN 





4 Dr. Hilda Kozman was a teacher for 
eighteen years in the Oakland Pub- 
lic Schools. She also taught at Mills 
College. 

As a teacher of physical educa- 
tion and teacher education and as a 
counselor and director of community 
recreation, youth organizations, and 
summer camping, she has been im- 
pressed for a long time by the infor- 
mal situations in physical education 
and recreation which afford oppor- 
tunities for helping young people to 
solve their problems of living. This 
interest led Dr. Kozman to an inten- 
sive study of the methods and proce- 
dures for providing this help, which 
she discusses here. 

In 1943, Dr. Kozman retired from 
teaching in order to devote more time 
to her writing. As a result, she has 
seven books to her credit either as 
author or as co-author—namely, 
“Character Dances for School Pro- 
grams” (1935), “Physical Education in 
the Secondary School” (1940), “Physi- 
cal Fitness for Girls” (1943), “Fitness 
First” (1943), “Counseling Girls in a 
Changing Society” (1947), “Methods 
in Physical Education” (1947), and 
“Building the General Curriculum 
in Physical Education for College 
Women” (1947). “Counseling Girls in 
a Changing Society,” which Dr. Koz- 
man wrote in collaboration with Rosa- 
lind Cassidy, is reviewed in this issue 
of the JOURNAL. 





social agency for educating boys and 
girls in all areas of living. Whether we 
look backward with nostalgia to the 
good old days when guidance was de- 
limited to helping boys and girls acquire 
subject matter or whether we gladly 
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accept the broadened functions of the 
school, the fact remains that we “can 
never go home again.” Horse - and- 
buggy techniques will not serve to help 
boys and girls in learning how to har- 
ness and direct forces in today’s machine 
culture, or in the atomic age on the 
horizon, for their own and others’ best 
living. 

It is imperative for the future of our 
society and for the future of the world 
that present-day demands upon edu- 
cation be met. All evidence points to 
the fact that we shall move ahead to- 
ward better living for ourselves and for 
others as we learn and practice the skills 
of democratic, co-operative, responsible 
behavior in working with others, accept- 
ing those others who are like us and 
different from us as equals, understand- 
ing the problems of our times in terms 
of human relationships and human 
values. Every teacher has a responsi- 
bility for helping to develop such per- 
sons, using his subject field as a medium 
through which to make his contribu- 
tion, using those techniques which are 
means consistent with and leading to- 
ward the desirable social ends. 


IME was when we knew far less 

than we do today about growth and 
learning. An increasing body of re- 
search demonstrates to us that maxi- 
mum learning results from self-direct- 
ed, purposeful, insightful action. Such 
learning can be guided; it cannot be 
imposed. The individual has to do the 
learning himself. He has to be helped in 
setting his own goals and in taking re- 
sponsibility for his own progress in at- 
taining them. Purpose is the motivating 
force integrating all of the energies of 
the organism in the achievement of 
some goal. Purposes are formed to 
meet needs arising in the interaction of 
the individual and his world. Problems 
are created as the individual’s needs are 
conflicting or in conflict with the needs 
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of others. The problems of adolescents 
may be thought of as centered in their 
relationships with others, their health, 
their work and service as citizens in the 
school and community, and their recre- 
ation. Every teacher must assume re- 
sponsibility for helping them solve their 
problems, using his subject field as a 
medium through which to do this, us- 
ing those techniques which are means 
for maximum learning. In our society, 
the techniques for obtaining maximum 
learning are also those for attaining 
“best” learning, for our democracy re- 
quires self-direction, self-management, 
and self-responsibility of its citizens. 

From both the social and the individ- 
ual point of view, guidance has become 
the way by which each student is edu- 
cated in making the most of himself 
and his life in and through his relation- 
ships with others, who have the same 
need and right to fullest development. 
Guidance is thus equated with educa- 
tion. Education is guidance in programs 
built for and with students to help them 
meet their needs in solving the prob- 
lems of living. The guidance process 
and the process of program-building 
involve the same techniques for : 

Studying the needs of students 

Stating the problem or setting 

objectives 
Making a plan to solve the problem 
or attain the objectives 

Carrying out the plan 

Evaluating results 

Replanning 


"TSCaniQues which the physical- 
education teacher uses in guiding 
students in the educational process are 
no different from those used by teachers 
in other subject fields. It is true that 
some particular instruments and tools 
are devised in each field, but the same 
basic principles underlie the develop- 
ment and the use of specific forms of 
general techniques when they are de- 
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THE COUNSELING PROCESS 
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mines? 
Case conferences 
Cose studies 
Help of experts 
General research 
Home visits 
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parents 
Community agencies 
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By permission from Counseling Girls in a Changing Society, by Cassidy & 
Kozman, copyrighted, 1947, by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


signed to achieve a common end — 
helping the individual boy or girl in 
becoming a mature, responsible co- 
operative adult with the knowledges, 
skills, and resources for solving the 
problems of self and others in our demo- 
cratic industrial society and in an in- 
terdependent world. The physical- 
education teacher contributes to this end 


through guiding students in solving 
their problems centered in relationships 
with others and through particular con- 
cern with their problems in the areas of 
health and recreation. In addition, 
teachers in this field have a unique con- 
tribution to make in the area of body 
education through their responsibility 
for helping boys and girls develop skill 
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and power to act. No other teachers 
have this concern in like measure. 

A reading of the left-hand side of 
the chart reprinted here will show the 
important kinds of techniques useful in 
guiding students. The wording of the 
chart is in terms of individual guidance, 
but the techniques and the process of 
changing situations and behaviors are 
also applicable to guiding many individ- 
uals at the same time. 


N INDIVIDUAL guidance, the 

problem under consideration may be 
a pimply skin, “bossiness,” frequent 
colds, lack of physical skill, menstrual 
disturbances, poor grooming, or a host 
of other difficulties. In each case, a 
special set of factors is operating to 
create the problem, and it is these fac- 
tors which the teacher and the student 
must understand. Some of them are 
present because of the student’s atti- 
tudes, feelings, habits, purposes, and 
values. Other factors are elements in 
the situation in which he is interacting 
—for example, demands in a class for 
skill which he does not have, lack of 
privacy at home, too much work and 
too little play, or vice versa. 

Determining the factors operating in 
a given problem means studying the 
needs of the individual-in-his-situation. 
This is a first step in the guidance proc- 
ess undertaken jointly by teacher and 
student so that the boy or the girl is 
helped to understand his own needs— 
for example, to understand the findings 
from a health examination, the mean- 
ing of his test scores, the relation of 
his strength and endurance to exercise. 
Each of the techniques listed on the 
chart is used whenever it is suitable for 
providing needed information. The 
study may indicate that the student 
should make a plan for changing his 
own attitudes or habits; it may indi- 
cate changing his situation as a starting 
point for solution of the problem. In 
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either event, the guidance provided does 
not consist in telling the student what 
to do. It means helping him to see what 
he needs to do for himself and then 
helping him in planning and acting to 
solve the problem and in estimating his 
results. 

Because students have like needs and 
problems, as well as different ones, they 
may be guided as individuals in groups. 
As an illustration, a class can consider 
the meaning of findings on a health 
examination by having each student 
apply the discussion to himself. Mem- 
bers of a squad can consider together 
with the teacher the importance of re- 
sponsible, co-operative behavior in 
teamwork with each one applying the 
points made to himself. Group guidance 
is effective in the orientation of entering 
students in which they are helped to 
study their own needs, take stock of 
themselves, and see their findings in 
relation to their participation in the 
physical - education program which is 
being built to meet their needs. In group 
guidance, the teacher needs great skill 
in observing just how, when, and where 
individual students are receiving help. 
Individual guidance must often be given 
to supplement group consideration of 
a problem. 


HE MOST valuable guidance pat- 

tern we have for helping boys and 
girls solve their problems centered in 
relationships with others is the group 
process, in which a squad, a class, or 
extra-class group is helped to clarify 
common purposes, plan and act to attain 
them, and estimate results. The pur- 
poses may be centered in learning to 
play basketball, putting on a dance con- 
cert, running a tournament, conducting 
a hiking program, cleaning up a playing 
field. The project may be small or large 
in scope, of brief duration—or last a 
term, a year, or more. In any instance, 
there is stock-taking at the beginning of 
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the enterprise ; the teacher and the stu- 
dents determine where they are in re- 
lation to learning to play basketball, 
running a tournament, and so on; they 
see what knowledges, skills, and under- 
standings they need in order to achieve 
their ends. Cumulative records, self- 
appraisals, tests, and other techniques 
are used in taking stock and in setting 
up objectives. Then, comes the planning 
and the carrying out of the plan, using 
again from time to time some of the 
techniques in order to see how far they 
have come. Then, there is replanning. 
At the end of the project, there is a final 
evaluation of progress made. 

Each student shares the satisfaction 
of group success and responsibility for 
group failures. Each one takes leader- 
ship during the project according to 


abilities and interests, which enable him 
to contribute to group progress. Each 
one takes responsibility for his own ac- 
tions and the actions of others in the 
group. Skillful guidance of students in 
the group process is the most fruitful 
way to bring about desirable changes 
in individual behavior. It is the process 
through which boys and girls may learn 
by doing what is involved in democratic 
relationships with others. Under wise 
guidance, they learn to accept others 
and to help them; they receive accept- 
ance and help. Thus, they gain in self- 
respect and respect for others and their 
rights; they gain skill in working with 
others for the good of all. These learn- 
ings are not acquired in a vacuum. They 
take place in relation to learning physi- 
cal activities and participating in them. 


Twenty-Second Annual High-School Contest Scheduled 
European Trip Reinstated 


Thousands of students from 2500 schools throughout the country are expected 
to compete for a European trip in the twenty-second annual high-school contest 
of the American Association for the United Nations, Mrs. Harrison Thomas, 
Education Committee Secretary, announced recently. 

The first-prize trip, arranged in co-operation with American Youth Hostels 
this year, reinstates the overseas tour which was replaced with cash awards during 


the war. 


Open to public, private, and parochial high-school students under 21 years of 





age, the contest takes the form of an examination on the United Nations, which 
will be held April 9, 1948. Study material is furnished by the AAUN to each 
participating school, which may enter two papers in the final competition for 
national prizes, including a second prize of $100. Local prizes are offered by 
branches of AAUN and co-operating groups in twenty-seven states. 

Fresh impetus is given to this year’s competition by the decision of the General 
Assembly asking member nations to include study of the UN in their curricula. 
In many schools in this country, the contest already has become an established 
part of the classroom work on international relations. (Out of the 1,925 schools 
participating last year, Beatrice Hauser of Sheboygan, Wisconsin, was first-prize 
winner. ) 

Teachers wishing to enroll their schools in the contest are registering with 
AAUN at 45 East 65th Street, New York. Study-kit material includes the United 
Nations Charter and a history of the UN called “We, the Peoples,” a newly- 
revised 1947 edition. 











Drill-in the Physical- 
Education Program 


PROBLEM which confronts many 

secondary schools is that of pro- 
viding some form of entertainment 
between halves of the football or bas- 
ketball game that will both entertain 
the crowds and keep them in the stands 
— away from the court or the field. 
Perhaps other schools will be interested 
in the story of the solving of this prob- 
lem at Sacramento High School. 


In the lean years of the 1930's, at- 
tendance at football games dropped 
considerably everywhere. In order to 
encourage the public in Sacramento to 
attend the annual Thanksgiving Day 
football game between the two rival 
high schools, the women teachers in 
the Physical Education Department of 
one of the schools decided to organize 
a girls’ drill team. Performance of the 
drill was to be at the half-time period 
and was intended as an effort to keep 
people in the stands and off the field, 
as well as a means of entertaining them. 
The Home Economics Department co- 
operated; and in a short time, paper 
hats, simple costumes, and oilcloth boots 
had been made. The first drill team was 
taught by Mrs. Esther Fisk as an after- 
school extracurricular activity. 


Today, girls in Sacramento High 
School are permitted to choose drill as 
their physical-education activity if they 
are in their junior or senior year and 
if they are eligible to take active physi- 
cal education. In order to participate, 
they must meet certain requirements: 
they must be in sound physical condi- 
tion and have good posture, and their 
attendance must be perfect. In addition, 
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q By EVELYN MAAS 





q The author of this article is an in- 
structor in physical education at Sac- 
ramento Senior High School. She is 
also President of the Northern Section 
of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation Association. 

Mrs. Maas has helped to organize 
drill teams at Roseville, at Woodland, 
at other high schools in her vicinity. 
She feels that the drill team offers 
the girls an opportunity to become 
a part of the school football picture; 
it adds color to the games; and it pro- 
vides a new activity for girls which 
teaches them teamwork. Mrs. Maas 
is currently preparing material for 
publication in the organization and 
teaching of drill teams. 





they must conform to certain uniform 
measurements — bust, 34” or under; 
waist, 26” or under ; hips, 36’ or under ; 
height, 5’4’”” to 5’9’’, Each season, the 
medical cards are checked carefully be- 
fore participation. 

In the past ten years, the Sacramento 
High School team has grown from a 
team of thirty-six girls to a group of 
eighty girls. Necessary extra practice 
outside regular school time is held be- 
fore school during football season. The 
girls are divided into two groups—with 
one of the groups performing at each 
home game. Drill is also taught as a 
regular class in physical education, 
scheduled the same period as the 
band in order to make practice pos- 
sible with this unit without interrupting 
the school-day program. During the 
Thanksgiving Day game, at the finale 
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of the season, every girl in the team 
participates. This term, seventy - six 
girls drilled before 25,000 spectators. 

At the end of the season, each girl’s 
total hours of participation in extra 
practice and in actual drill are counted. 
Those who are first-year drill girls and 
have been present at more than one- 
half of the practices and drills are 
awarded civic letters with the word 
DRILL inscribed upon them in school 
colors. Second-year drill girls who have 
been in more than three-fourths of all 
the practices and drills are awarded 
larger civic letters with a figure of a 
drill girl superimposed upon them. This 
school recognition means a great deal 
to the girls. 


an year in the school budget of 
student-body funds, there is provi- 
sion for drill expenditures. Such ex- 
penses include additions to the costumes 
on hand and the purchase of new cos- 
tumes—items which are carefully con- 
sidered by the instructors in the Home 
Economics and the Physical Education 
departments. An example of the re- 
placement of material can best be illus- 
trated by changes in boots. The first 
boots, made from oilcloth material, kept 
slipping down the girls’ legs and had 
to be held in place by adhesive tape; 
therefore, pieces of canvas, enameled 
white, were tried and found to be good 
substitutes for leather boots. However, 
in view of the fact that the student body 
made considerable money last year, the 
drill team has been provided with genu- 
ine leather boots, purchased this year 
for less than five dollars a pair. The 
first costumes for the drill team were 
two-pieced in order to provide for us- 
ing the different parts in various com- 
binations—a distinct advantage when a 
drill team is operating on a slim budget. 
As for hats, they can be made of heavy 
cardboard, stapled together, and then 
painted in the school colors. 


In training the girls for drill, the 
instructor finds it advantageous to 
maintain strict discipline. For example, 
girls must be dressed in gym clothes for 
each practice and must be present at 
the practices. (Any absence means that 
the girl will be replaced by a substitute.) 
Emphasis in the actual drill is on pre- 
cision and teamwork. The girls are 
taught a different set of manouvers for 
each performance. All of these figures 
are original, requiring hours of paper 
work on the part of the instructor, 
showing not only the detailed figures 
but also the various movements of the 
girls. For example, some of the figures 
might involve a quarter-wheel right by 
eight girls ; while another group, facing 
right at the same time, may move for- 
ward eight steps. As the instructor be- 
gins to do this formation work, she will 
find that one figure seems to lead to 
another; and with the help of the girls, 
she will soon find herself doing original 
intricate patterns. 


OX of the first requisites in teach- 
ing drill to a group is to encourage 
the girls to want to perform the par- 
ticular drill without a mistake. This 
feeling on their part results in good 
morale ; yet the building of it requires 
much effort on the instructor’s part. 
Practice is next in importance. The 
actual maneuvers of a particular drill 
must become automatic so that the drill 
team performs as a unit, not as sepa- 
rate individuals. The girls are arranged 
in a line according to height—usually 
with the tall girls in the center and the 
others graduated in height until the 
shortest girls are on each end of the 
line. After a drill has been memorized 
by the group, all commands are given 
by whistle signals by the student leader, 
who is elected by the group. 

There should be a definite finale to 
the drill. For example, this year the 
final figure of the Thanksgiving Day 
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drill was a Christian Cross, formed by 
the girls. Upon the bar of the cross ap- 
peared the phrase Lest We Forget and 
down the cross the word Peace. The 
girls kneeled on count, taps were played, 
and there was absolute silence in the 
stadium, which was filled with 25,000 


people. 


Py. for girls has become a very 
popular course at Sacramento High 
School. If a girl can meet the require- 
ments and is willing to work, there is 
no reason why she cannot learn to drill. 
The so-called “X student” and “Z 
student” find themselves on an equal 
basis in this class. Girls learn the mean- 
ing of group responsibility and team- 
work ; they experience the fun of par- 
ticipating in a school activity. Costumes 
are furnished by the school. (Because 
the girls are uniform in size, the only 
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alteration required is changing the hem- 
line of the skirts, which is done by the 
girls themselves, supervised by the in- 
structor.) Although the extra hours of 
work on the part of the instructor dur- 
ing football season are tremendous, the 
end result is in itself reason enough to 
put forth the necessary effort. How- 
ever, it is recommended that the instruc- 
tor of a drill team have extra school time 
for this activity. 

In Sacramento Valley, the drill team 
is a growing attraction at football games 
—drill teams having been organized at 
Roseville, Woodland, San Juan, and 
McClatchy High Schools. The girls like 
to be a part of the football picture, and 
a drill team adds color and interest to 
the game. The cardinal principles of 
education, plus good entertainment and 
student participation, are accomplished 
by this worth-while activity. 





Some Teaching Aids in Health Education 


The 1947 edition of “Publications of the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis” (No. 48) lists publications, visual aids, and films available from the 
Foundation for the public, for educators, and for professional workers in the field 
of health education. No charge is made for publications, and visual aids may be 
secured on a loan basis. This service is made possible through the March of Dimes. 
(Write the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New 


York 5, New York.) 


Richard J. Werner, Manager, Dairy Industry Advisory Board, Department of 
Agriculture, State of California, announces the availability of free health-education 


materials for junior high school, senior high school, and adults. 


(Write 1121 


Eleventh Street, Sacramento 14, California.) Educators in California will remem- 
ber Mr. Werner as the former director of Salinas Junior College. 





























Financing Interscholastic 
Athletic P rograms < By DAVID P. SNYDER 


Be opportunity for education 
implies an equal distribution of 
financial support regardless of the size 
or economic status of a district. In the 
state of California, state school funds 
are distributed on an equalization plan. 
However, in the case of interscholastic 
athletics, the plans for support are al- 
most as many as there are school dis- 
tricts. This situation is due partly to 
the fact that there is income derived 
from the activity and partly to a varied 
interpretation of the state school code 
by individual districts. The Oakland 
Public Schools’ plan of financing ath- 
letics incorporates the basic idea of 
equalization. All funds received from 
gate receipts are deposited in a central 
fund, and all schools receive like 
amounts for the support of their pro- 
grams, regardless of how much each 
school contributes to the central fund. 
In order to form an athletic league, each 
member is required to supply a team 
for competition. In supplying this 
competition, each school is furnishing 
half of the support for a game. As- 
suming that the number of sports and 
the size of the squads are equal in 
number, it costs approximately the same 
to finance an athletic program in one 
school as it does in another—regardless 
of the size or economic: status of the 
school. The operation procedures of an 
athletic league that operates on the basic 
policy of equalization may be illustrated 
by a brief description of the Oakland 
Athletic League. 


The Oakland High School Athletic 
League—or, as it is more commonly 
known, the Oakland Athletic League— 
is composed of six senior high schools. 





q As Director of Physical Education, 
Oakland Public Schools, Mr. Snyder 
is in charge of the Oakland program 
which he describes for JOURNAL 
readers. In his position, he is respon- 
sible for all of the physical-education 
programs in all grades for both boys 
and girls. 

Active in the field of interscholastic 
athletic programs, Mr. Snyder is a 
member of the National Interscholas- 
tic Football Rules Committee, the 
Federated Council of the California 
Interscholastic Federation, the Board 
of Directors of the California Inter- 
scholastic Federation Protection Fund, 
and the Editorial Advisory Board of 
the “Scholastic Coach Magazine.” 

Mr. Snyder was formerly a teacher 
at University High School from 1928 
to 1936. 





The league also forms the Oakland Sec- 
tion of the California Interscholastic 
Federation. Interscholastic competition 
is carried on in six sports—namely, 
football, basketball, baseball, track and 
field, wrestling, and gymnastics. In ad- 
dition to varsity competition, junior 
varsity schedules are arranged in all 
sports. The track-and-field program is 
unique in that it provides for extensive 
student participation. (See “Oakland’s 
Model Track and Field Meet,” Scho- 
lastic Coach, March, 1944.) 

Funds to operate the program come 
from two sources: (1) the Oakland 
High School District and (2) gate re- 
ceipts. The Oakland High School Dis- 
trict supplies the coach and his salary, 
field and court space and their upkeep, 
seating facilities, and supervisory staff. 
Gate receipts provide uniforms, sup- 
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plies, officials’ fees, transportation, 
tickets, medical protection, visual aids, 
and various miscellaneous items. 

A check for all gate receipts from the 
sale of tickets at any O. A. L. contest 
is sent in to the office of the Director 
of Physical Education, who acts as 
manager and executive secretary of the 
league. All charges against the league 
are paid by checks that bear two signa- 
tures—those of the executive secretary 
and the secretary-bookkeeper. Both of 
these persons are bonded. Student 
tickets, serially-numbered and in rolls, 
are furnished each of the six schools in 
different colors. The adult ticket is the 
same color for all schools. Suitable 
ticket-report forms are used so that the 
correct number of tickets sold can be 
properly certified to the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue for the payment of the 
federal admission tax. 


| he the spring of each school year, the 
Heads of Departments of boys’ 
physical education, with the Director 
of Physical Education as their chair- 
man, agree upon an O. A. L. allotment 
for each school. The amount of money 
decided upon is then requested of the 
Senior High Schools Principals Confer- 
ence, the final authority in all policy 
matters of the league. In general, this 
sum is adequate for the purchase of 
equipment and supplies. Regardless of 
the size of the school, or its yearly gate 
receipts, the equipment allotment is the 
same for all schools. This plan pro- 
vides that no school shall further subsi- 
dize its athletic budget in any way. No 
student-body funds or funds from spe- 
cial events can be used for athletic sup- 
plies—a plan which has eliminated the 
need for special fund-raising events. 
The special allotment set-up for each 
school is for the purchase of supplies 
and equipment only. Out of the general 
fund of the league, the Director of 
Physical Education pays for all the costs 
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of transportation (all squads travel by 
chartered bus), officiating fees, part of 
the cost of medical protection (from 
the C.I. F. P. F.), football-game doctors, 
and other expenses of a general nature 
that are shared by all members of the 
league. Because there are always many 
small incidental expenses involved in an 
athletic program, each school is sent a 
twenty-five-dollar check each semester 
to use as a petty-cash fund, thereby 
eliminating needless paper work and 
speeding up this phase of purchasing 
procedure. This sum ($50.00) is de- 
ducted from each school’s individual ac- 
count. If there is a balance at the end 
of the school year, it is returned to the 
office of the Director of Physical Edu- 
cation, along with the receipted bills. 
The balance is credited to the school’s 
account. 

Unlike the usual school accounting 
procedure, with respect to special allot- 
ments, any balance in a school’s account 
at the close of the school year remains 
in that account and is carried over for 
the next year—a practice which elimi- 
nates unnecessary and unwarranted 
buying just to use up the budget. In- 
stead, the reverse is true, for each de- 
partment is able to make sound, long- 
term plans for equipment purchases. 

Often at the close of the school year, 
there are sufficient funds in the general 
O. A. L. account to permit a refund to 
all member schools. In view of the fact 
that the league operates in any one year 
on its income for that year there must 
remain in the treasury at the end of the 
school year an amount necessary to 
cover the cost of operation for the first 
several months of the following year. 
Funds in excess of this amount are pro- 
rated to the schools on the basis of 
school enrollment. Therefore, the larger 
schools, which generally contribute 
more to the fund, receive the larger 
shares. 
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BPVRCEASING athletic equipment 
under this plan demands some 
centralized procedures. At no point, 
however, is there any effort to dictate 
to any school the kind of equipment 
which they should buy. On items that 
lend themselves to a standardization of 
specifications, such as all types of balls, 
shoulder pads, thigh guards, and base- 
ball bats, the coaches who are involved 
in the various sports meet and decide, 
after examining the equipment, which 
items they desire to adopt as a standard. 
For example, if our football coaches 
decide that the shoulder pad which they 
think will give the best protection for 
the amount of money that we can afford 
to pay is the “Wilson XX,” we adver- 
tise for bids, using this particular pad 
as the standard; and all samples sub- 
mitted must equal this standard in 
“quality, utility, and construction.” The 
coaches meet again for the final se- 
lection. Any pads not meeting the 
standard are immediately eliminated re- 
gardless of price. For equipment which 
meets the standards, the lowest bidder 
receives the order. This procedure is 
not so involved as it appears, once the 
accepted standards have been adopted. 

In the matter of clothing, such as 
football, basketball, baseball, and track 
uniforms, the quality, pattern, and 
colors are decided upon by the schools; 
the same procedures for bidding are fol- 
lowed; and awards are made on the 
same basis used for standard-equipment 
items. 


RIEFLY, the purchasing routine 

is as follows. Roughly four to six 
months in advance of a sport season, 
each school is sent a requisition for each 
sport. When requisitions are returned, 
they are tabulated, and a bid form for 
each item is sent to at least three firms, 
as required by Board of Education rules 
for purchases amounting to more than 
twenty-five dollars. This form indi- 


cates the type of merchandise desired 
and indicates the date when delivery is 
expected. The bids are returned by the 
firms within the time specified on them. 
Either the coaches as a group, or the 
individual schools, are then consulted 
as to whether they wish to purchase the 
equipment. If a purchase is to be made, 
the successful bidder is sent a purchase 
order. At the same time, the school re- 
ceives a duplicate purchase order that 
serves as a delivery sheet. 


Upon receipt of the invoice from the 
seller and the duplicate purchase order 
from the school, properly-signed and 
certifying that the goods have been re- 
ceived in the quantity and quality as 
ordered, the bill is paid. 

A general ledger account is set up 
for all transactions. From this account, 
items pertaining to the individual 
schools are posted to separate school 
accounts. At the end of each month, 
a statement is sent to the principal of 
each school, giving an itemized list of 
the expenditures of his school for the 
previous month and the balance on 
hand. As in all subsidiary accounts 
under our Board of Education super- 
vision, a monthly report of the general 
O.A.L. account is made to the auditor 
of the Board of Education. 


6 Wie values of this equalization plan 
for the financing of interscholastic 
athletics can be summarized as follows: 
(1) It has provided an opportunity for 
school leaders to educate students on 
the basic outcomes of, and necessity 
for, equality of opportunity ; (2) it has 
equalized standards and quality of 
equipment for all players (in the case 
of football, this has meant safer equip- 
ment for the less wealthy school) ; 
(3) it has permitted less wealthy schools 
the use of other student-body funds in 
about the same relative proportion per 
student as other schools; (4) it has 
eliminated special fund-raising events 
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for the purchase of equipment; (5) it 
has lowered the cost of equipment be- 
cause of the competitive bidding ; (6) it 
has meant a real saving in that each 
school, knowing approximately its ath- 
letic budget for each year, can plan 
wisely over a period of years for its 
acquisition of equipment; (7) it has 
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permitted each school to have ade- 
quate and safe transportation; (8) it 
has taken many of the burdens and 
time-consuming problems of athletics 
out of the hands of the coaches and 
heads of departments, thus permitting 
them more time for their physical- 
education program. 


Meeting the Health Needs of School-Age Children 


A comprehensive program to meet the health needs of school children in any 


state should provide for: 


1. Development or extension of programs in teacher-training institutions to 
prepare administrators and teachers so that they can participate effectively in the 


school health program. 


2. Appropriate pre-service and in-service education for school health adminis- 
trators, teachers, nurses, physicians, dentists, and other specialized health personnel 


serving the schools. 


3. Adequate time-allotment for health instruction and physical education of 
children and for their participation in solving individual and community health 


problems. 


4. Planning for construction and inspection of the school plant and its sanitary 
provisions and for a program to insure and utilize a safe and sanitary school en- 


vironment, including transportation. 


5. Thorough school medical examinations, including necessary immunization 


and laboratory procedures. 


6. Special testing programs and treatment as needed for abnormalities, such as 


those in vision, hearing, and speech. 
7. Cumulative health records. 


8. A school lunch program developed as part of the total educational program. 


9. Dental care. 
10. Mental hygiene. 


11. Care for children with crippling diseases, especially rheumatic fever. 


12. Demonstration areas for the development of improved techniques to meet 
the needs with respect to the school health programs of the individual states. 


13. Organized program of parent participation and education. 
14. Health services for school personnel. 


You may say that there is nothing new in these suggestions and that this is 
needless repetition. However, there needs to be repetition. Reports made to the 
Office of Education from 992 schools in 1943-44, for example, show that only 55 per 
cent of boys in the junior and senior year and 46.7 per cent of girls in the junior and 
senior years were enrolled in physical-education classes ; while but 20 per cent of 
the boys and girls in the junior and senior years were enrolled in health education. 

There are many other indications that we are not utilizing our resources and 
that neither health departments nor education departments working alone have 
been able to do all that needs to be done. The fact that public health and public- 
education programs overlap should not be seen as waste, but as an occasion for 
teamwork. Inter-professional conflict should not be seen as hostility but as prox- 
imity that in itself has value—Franx S. Starrorp, Chief, Health and Physical 
Education, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 














Evaluation of Programs in 
Health Education 


ECENTLY, a leader in the field 

of education suggested, in essence, 

that the work of the teacher would be 
far more effective if only one-third of 
his time were concerned with actual 
teaching and two-thirds with pro- 
cedures related to the evaluation of that 
teaching. At first glance, such emphasis 
on evaluation may appear dispropor- 
tionate and impractical. However, if we 
examine the nature and the contribu- 
tions of sound evaluation, the sugges- 
tion warrants thoughtful consideration, 
not only by the teacher per se but by 
all who are concerned with education. 


In its generally - accepted concept, 
evaluation is the process of consistently 
appraising the effectiveness of an edu- 
cational program as a guide to the 
development of that program. Although 
this process of appraisal and guidance 
is modified in different situations, fun- 
damentally it is concerned with the 
following major procedures: 


Defining desirable goals or ob- 
jectives of the educational pro- 
gram 

Establishing a baseline regard- 
ing the needs, information and 
practices of the particular group 
with whom the program will be 
carried on 

Determining the means or the 
type of program through which 
the objectives can be reached 

Appraising the results of the 
program by the use of appropri- 
ate evaluative methods 


Stripped of academic terminology, 
evaluation boils down to the process of 


q By MARGARET L. LEONARD 





4q Dr. Margaret Leonard is Health 
Education Consultant, San Francisco 
State College, with the California 
Community Health Education Project. 
She is employed half-time as a pro- 
fessor in the Division of Education 
and half-time in supervising the 
evaluation program in the four state 
colleges participating in the program. 
As Health Education Consultant, U. S. 
Public Health Service, she worked on 
the evaluation of a co-operative proj- 
ect (U. S. Public Health Service and 
the National Tuberculosis Associ- 
ation) in school-community education 
in Indiana, working with experts in 
evaluation and educational research 
from the University of Chicago and 
Dartmouth College. 

Dr. Leonard is the author of “Health 
Counseling for Girls.” published by 
A. S. Barnes Co. in 1944. She has been 
a@ counselor and has taught in the 
G. Sterling Morton High School and 
Junior College, Chicago, Illinois; at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity: at Lincoln School, Columbia Uni- 
versity: and at Western Reserve 
University. 





answering these questions: Where are 
we now? Where do we want to go? 
How do we get there? Did we get 
there? 


Obviously, sound evaluation is not 
something which can be accomplished 
at the beginning or at the end of the 
educational program. Nor, as it may 
appear on paper, is it a series of neatly- 
isolated steps which can be completed 
one at a time in logical progression. 
Rather, the programs of evaluation and 
education are so interdependent that 
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they must move along together as an 
integrated whole — with the new in- 
sights which arise from either program 
modifying the development of the other. 
Thus, flexibility is the keynote of a 
sound evaluation program just as it 
is the keynote of a sound program of 
education. Those participating in the 
evaluative process must not consider 
time lost or effort wasted when objec- 
tives have to be redefined or plans 
changed. For through this process of 
modification guided by careful appraisal 
comes increased assurance of movement 
in the right direction. 


HIS analysis of the evaluative proc- 

ess indicates that it is an on-going, 
time-consuming process. What, then, 
are its contributions to the educational 
program which appear to justify such 
expenditure of the educator’s time? 

In the first place, an obvious justifi- 
cation is that systematic evaluation is 
essential to the development of effec- 
tive programs of education. Such a 
statement is not mere indulgence in 
theory. Certainly, time has proved the 
inadequacy, as evaluative techniques, of 
assumptions based on wishful thinking, 
of generalized estimates, and of blind 
acceptance of traditional standards. On 
the other hand, indication of the state- 
ment’s validity is found in the greatly- 
changed and improved programs where 
such evaluation is being carried on. 
However, it cannot be emphasized too 
much that evaluation will be a worth- 
while guide to the educational program 
only if it is a consistent process which 
is considered by those participating as 
a meaningful part of their regular 
program, not as an extracurricular 
activity. Where objectives are set up 
and then relegated to the files, where 
there is sporadic and unrelated testing, 
or where a program is evaluated after it 
is over, evaluation becomes, for the 
most part, merely busy work. 
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N FURTHER justification of the 

time expended is the fact that the 
evaluation process is in itself an edu- 
cative process of the most effective 
kind. Fundamentally, it should be rec- 
ognized as a technique or method of 
education, just as applicable to every- 
day teaching in the classroom as in the 
development of an over-all program. 
For workers in the field of education, 
participation in the evaluative process 
has a dual value — that of increased 
interest in and insight into the educa- 
tional program and increased ability 
to use a sound teaching method. Too 
often, evaluation has been considered 
the prerogative of responsibility of the 
specialist in educational research. Cer- 
tainly, the specialist has a definite con- 
tribution in relation to guidance and 
technical assistance in the evaluation 
program. But if the process of evalu- 
ation is to be an educational experience, 
there must be widespread participation 
by those concerned with the program 
of education. There will be, at times, 
the temptation to sacrifice participation 
for the sake of expediency or because 
the employment of an expert to do the 
job is the easiest way. However, it 
should be recognized that this sacrifice 
refutes, for the most part, the purposes 
of the evaluative process. 


Wit the interpretation, then, of 
evaluation as a continuous, edu- 
cative process, essential in appraising 
and guiding the educational program, 
the suggestion that two-thirds of the 
teacher’s time be concerned with this 
process seems logical. After all, as sug- 
gested by another in the field of edu- 
cation, evaluation is in reality a case of 
careful diagnosis in order to prescribe 
more effectively. And what competent 
physician doesn’t devote more time to 
diagnosis than to prescription? 

In a relatively new field, like that of 
health education, there is a definite need 
for sound evaluation of our programs. 
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ib ADDITION to the assumption 
that health-education workers sin- 
cerely want to do an effective job, the 
very newness of the program necessi- 
tates adequate proof of their value. In 
far too many places, the status of health 
education is still that of the fad or frill. 
And in all probability, general accept- 
ance as a vital part of every school and 
community program will come only 
with increasing evidence of effectiveness. 

Those whose interest we seek to en- 
list have the right to ask: “How do 
you know that your programs actually 
change people’s health behavior?” or 
“What proof have you that more time 
for health education in the curriculum 
means improved pupil health?” The 
spread of health education, in the past 
few years, is indicative of its value; 
but with this progress comes increased 
responsibility for careful evaluation. 

In various schools and communities 
in California, evaluation of certain as- 
pects of health education is in progress. 
Among these evaluation programs is 
that being developed in connection with 
the California Community Health Edu- 
cation Project’. This project, which is 
under the direction of the State Depart- 
ment of Education in co-operation with 
the State Department of Public Health, 
was granted funds by the Kellogg 
Foundation to assist in health-education 
programs in four state colleges (Fresno, 
San Diego, Chico, San Francisco) and 
their surrounding areas. Because this 
program is concerned with the college, 
the school, and the general community, 
the evaluation program is being devel- 
oped accordingly. 

With the guidance of the consultants, 
Dr. Ralph Tyler of the University of 
Chicago and Dr. Clark Horton of Dart- 
mouth College, the health - education 
consultants and other representatives 
from the colleges and the State Depart- 


1 For additional description of the project, 
see “California's Community Health Educa- 
+ a +? eal California’s Health, November 





ments of Public Health and Education 
have set up a plan of evaluation. This 
program will be supervised by the 
health - education consultant at San 
Francisco State College, with the assist- 
ance of the Department of Educational 
Research in the State Department of 
Education. Also, an advisory committee 
on evaluation has been set up in each 
college to work closely with the health- 
education consultants. Space will not 
permit a detailed description of the plan 
for evaluation, but the process that has 
been followed is similar to the one dis- 
cussed in this article. 


BJECTIVES were defined in 

terms of desirable changes in the 
information, attitudes, and practices of 
the staff and the students in the college 
and school and of lay adults and agen- 
cies in the community. Certain objec- 
tives were then selected by each health- 
education consultant for emphasis in 
the educational program during the 
coming year. The total picture of these 
objectives indicated program-develop- 
ment with regard to the college, school, 
and community. Consequently, a plan 
was set up for the development of evalu- 
ation instruments or techniques to be 
used in determining a baseline, or the 
present status of the different groups, 
and subsequently the changes which 
have occurred after a period of educa- 
tion. 

All of these evaluative techniques 
are indicative merely of a minimum 
program. As part of the process of 
evaluation, a detailed job analysis was 
made by the health-education consult- 
ants on the basis of their work during 
the past year. This analysis was used 
in planning the program for the coming 
year and in developing criteria which 
will ultimately be refined into a check 
list for consultants. Also a list of desir- 
able changes which cannot be measured 
by formal evaluation instruments has 
been developed. These changes are con- 
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TECHNIQUES OF EVALUATION 


1. Questionnaire on students’ opinion of col- 
lege health service, instruction, environment, 
and certain major health problems 

2. Health-information, attitude, and practice 
tests for the general college student 


3. Similar type of tests for junior- and senior- 
high-school students 

4. Situational test for pre-service and in- 
service teachers based on actual health prob- 
lems encountered with pupils and techniques 
of helping pupils solve problems 

5. Techniques for evaluating teacher-growth 
in understanding pupils’ health problems (i. e., 
changes in teachers’ records on pupils’ health 
cards, etc.) 


6. Public-opinion poll for lay adults on the 
knowledge and the use of community health 
resources 

7. A check list for school environment 


8. A check list of community health service 
and resources 
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Groups PARTICIPATING IN DEVELOPMENT 


College faculty committee and health-educa- 
tion consultants in all participating colleges. 


College staff members (in sociology, psychol- 
ogy, science, home economics, physical educa- 
tion, health education) and college students 
School personnel (as listed above) and stu- 
dents 

In-service groups of teachers and public-health 
workers, school physicians, and nurses 


Principal and staff of laboratory school for 
one college and pre-service teachers in that 
college 


College psychology staff, health-education 
workers, students in educational research 


State Joint Committee on Health Education 
State Joint Committee on Health Education 





cerned with such areas as improved 
school environment, added community 
services, improved health curriculum, 
and increased co-operation among vari- 
ous groups. It is hoped that this pro- 
gram will be re-enforced, in individual 
situations, by additional methods of 
evaluation, such as interviews, anec- 
dotal records, and narrative reports. 
The previously-discussed philosophy 
of evaluation and certain basic prin- 
ciples have guided the planning of the 
evaluation program; and every effort 
will be made to adhere to this phi- 
losophy as the program develops. In 
summary, these major principles are: 


The evaluative process is an 
educative process through which 
those participating grow in insight 
and effectiveness. 

The evaluation program should 
consistently guide the educational 
program, and the two should move 
together as an integrated whole. 

Widespread participation by a 
variety of groups in planning and 


carrying out the evaluation pro- 
gram is essential to worth-while 
results. 

The evaluative process should 
be a part (a major part) of every 
educator’s regular program. 


© sisngateal the total program of 
health education is rich with oppor- 
tunities for evaluation. There is a real 
challenge not only in further appraisal 
of the aspects of the program which 
are commonly considered, but also in 
the development and trial of new meth- 
ods for evaluating the interrelationships 
of personnel, services, and agencies in 
the school and public-health field. Such 
developments are not dependent for 
their origin upon specialists in educa- 
tional research. For the insight into 
particular needs and opportunities in 
the field of health must come primarily 
from those associated with that field. 
Any individual or group can begin an 
evaluation program and then enlist the 
guidance of the specialist to assure 
sound techniques and procedures. 

















Social Hygiene for High- 


School Students 


OME years ago, the faculty of East 
Bakersfield High School began to 
realize that our teen-age boys and girls 
were not receiving adequate, accurate 
information regarding the proper care 
of their bodies and that organized in- 
structional units offered little assistance 
in aiding them to establish a happy nor- 
mal home. As a result, the faculty 
decided to initiate courses in hygiene. 

Three teachers who were especially 
interested in developing the topics con- 
stituted a committee to present an out- 
line of suitable contents for the courses. 
The committee included the chairman 
of the Science Department (who was 
an experienced biology teacher), a 
teacher of girls’ physical education, and 
a representative from the boys’ Physical 
Education Department. Committee 
members became so enthusiastic that 
each petitioned to teach one or more 
sections of the new course. 

In 1940, we experimented with a one- 
semester course in which a student’s 
enrollment was optional. As interest 
grew and the subject field showed de- 
cided opportunities for expansion, we 
secured the unqualified backing of our 
Parent-Teachers’ Association and made 
the hygiene course a required subject 
for graduation. 

We realized from the first that stu- 
dents of 14 and 18 years of age have 
widely-divergent interests and attitudes. 
As soon as we proved to our satisfac- 
tion that there was a wealth of worth- 
while material available, we divided 
instruction into two separate courses. 
We now require one year of hygiene 
for graduation — one semester in the 
ninth year and another in the twelfth. 


4 By K. W. RICH 





4 In this part of the symposium deal- 
ing with health education, an admin- 
istrator, Principal KE. W. Rich, de- 
scribes the social-hygiene courses 
which are offered in his high school. 
His interest in the subject stems from 
his observation of the apparent need 
for such instruction among the stu- 
dents in his school. 

Mr. Rich is Principal, East Bakers- 
field High School, Kern County Union 
High School District. Formerly, he 
was Head, Mechanical Arts Depart- 
ment, Bakersfield High School and 
Junior College, and instructor in elec- 
tricity and related subjects. 





In some instances, we permit our stu- 
dents to complete the first course in 
the tenth year, or the second course in 
the eleventh year; but we never allow 
them to take the two courses in succes- 
sive years. 


There is little overlapping in content 
of the two courses although sex in- 
struction is an integral part of each 
semester’s study. Where topics are 
similar, the approach is different, and 
the methods used are altered to relate 
to a student’s interests at his particular 
stage of development. Since 1942, when 
upper- and lower-division classes were 
first established, we have found that the 
instruction is entirely feasible, parental 
response is uniformly favorable, and 
student-interest remains excellent. We 
now consider both sections to be well- 
established although they are still 
changed from time to time to meet the 
needs of the students. 

We have always segregated boys and 
girls so that they may be freed from 
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constraint or embarrassment, and we 
have used great care in selecting as 
teachers those members of our faculty 
who seem best qualified because of their 
personality, interest, and training to 
handle these classes. (The writer attri- 
butes much of the success which has 
been accorded this instruction to the 
kind of individuals who have served 
as instructors. ) 


T SHOULD not be assumed that sex 
education occupies more than a 

small portion of the total time spent 
during the two semesters of study. 
Actually, in point of time, these portions 
of the courses are relatively unimpor- 
tant, especially in the lower division; 
but the rapport established in the early 
portion of each course has made it pos- 
sible for subjects to be discussed in a 
matter-of-fact manner which we feel 
would be difficult to attain under less 
favorable conditions. 

We have been in doubt as to which 
department should assume responsi- 
bility for teaching hygiene in view 
of the fact that the elements logically 
belong to physical - education, social- 
science, and science categories. First, 
the classes were allocated to the Physi- 
cal Education Department but recently 
they have been transferred to the 
Science Department. The transfer has 
been made partly because most of the 
teachers selected are experienced biol- 
ogy instructors, and partly because 
some of the charts and paraphernalia 
are also used by biology students. (Hy- 
giene yields the same credit towards 
graduation that any other class is ac- 
corded. Most students enroll in these 
sections as a fifth solid, and we do not 
have any great difficulty in fitting the 
subject into any schedule.) 

It is true that some of the topics 
covered by these required courses could 
be taught just as well in biology classes. 
However, we wanted 100-per-cent cov- 
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erage ; and in our school, many students 
do not enroll in a biology course. We 
also noted that biology texts give little 
or no worth-while sex information ; in- 
deed, as far as human beings are con- 
cerned, the subject is virtually taboo. 
Our biology classes are freed from the 
necessity of including topics which 
teachers know have been covered ade- 
quately in hygiene, and the work in 
human reproduction is correlated to 
that covered in hygiene. Some sections 
formerly included in biology may be 
omitted entirely, and the time is now 
spent on other valuable material here- 
tofore skimmed over. 

In any high school, there are many 
drop-outs between the ninth and the 
eleventh years. Because we insist on 
a semester of hygiene in the two lower 
years (most of our pupils are enrolled 
the first semester), we catch them be- 
fore they leave school completely, and 
we feel this practice is worth-while. 

Many high schools experience diffi- 
culty in meeting the requirement that 
the effects of the use of alcohol or nar- 
cotics must be taught to all students. 
Such instruction naturally becomes a 
part of the hygiene course of study. 
The same is true of safety and first aid. 
Whenever such topics are supposedly 
taught in physical - education classes, 
they are seldom accorded the consider- 
ation which they should have. We also 
feel that instruction in such cases is 
often considered to be of secondary 
importance, and subject matter is fre- 
quently organized carelessly and taught 
ineffectively. 


ha OUR advanced section, a person- 
ality test is administered, and each 
student is aided in interpreting his own 
test results. The Kuder Preference 
Test is also given and likewise inter- 
preted. We find that students are very 
much interested in these projects, which 
give impetus to the brief introductory 
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study of elementary psychology that 
concludes the course. 

In both sections, frequent use is made 
of charts, motion pictures, and other 
visual aids. The County Health Depart- 
ment has been of assistance to us in 
providing teaching aids and speakers. 

The East Bakersfield High School 
Faculty has found that these hygiene 
courses satisfy our needs, and we 
believe that other schools may be in- 
terested in learning something of the 
results of our experience in this field. 
Therefore, the objectives of each course 
are listed below, together with a brief 
outline of the material presented in each 
course. (Further information concern- 
ing texts and references may be secured 
from the author of this article.) 


Objectives for Hygiene (1-2): 


(1) To aid the students in emotional adjust- 
ment to adolescent life; (2) to present them 
with an opportunity to become more familiar 
with the organs and functions of the body; 
(3) to help them in forming attitudes which 
will assist them in improving their health 
habits; (4) to guide them in becoming better 
acquainted with themselves so that they may 
adjust more easily to other people and to 
the situations of life in general; (5) to pro- 
vide them the opportunity for becoming famil- 
iar with the services and functions of the 
health organizations of the city, county, state, 
and nation; (6) to enable them to learn more 
about their own personal health—physical, 
mental, and emotional—with the hope that 
they will be able to lead a fuller and richer 
life. 


Material Presented in Hygiene (1-2): 


1. Using the textbook as a basis for informa- 
tion concerning the body organs and their 
functions, the class studies digestion, the teeth, 
the skeleton, the musculatory system, safety, 
functions of the skin and hair, the endocrine 
system, and the nervous system. 

In their study of the functions of the body, 
the students are encouraged to present per- 
sonal experiences as examples of misuse of 
the organs and the body in general. This 
method is used because it aids the students 
in applying the textbook and supplementary- 
reference material to their own health habits 
and to the functions of their own bodies. 

In addition to class discussion, other meth- 
ods, such as study questions, short quizzes, 


spelling tests, motion pictures, and the draw- 
ing of plates, are used in presenting material 
to the students. It is the duty of the teacher 
to present new findings which pertain to the 
subjects studied. Oral reports based upon 
magazine articles are also presented by stu- 
dents. 

The study of a few common diseases is 
included as part of this unit. In the discussion 
of the diseases, the functions of the Health 
Department may be mentioned. Students 
should be encouraged to visit their local 
Health Departments in an attempt to learn 
the wide scope of its activities. A little time 
is used in studying foods, proper diet, and 
nutrition. 

2. The general problems of adolescence are 
discussed briefly. The word briefly is used 
advisedly because many of them will have 
been discussed during the first unit. Among 
these are the changes in physical appearance, 
the accompanying changes in mental attitudes, 
such as the desire for increased independence, 
and the accompanying changes of the func- 
tions of the body. The causes of and the per- 
sonal hygiene regarding menstruation are dis- 
cussed. Also, there is a discussion of the 
changes which take place in the male during 
the process of maturing. Here, it is the teach- 
er’s duty to present this material in such a 
way that the student’s curiosity is satisfied 
and also in such a manner that he feels the 
functions are completely normal. 


The process of reproduction is presented to 
the students briefly but completely. They 
are free to ask questions at any time. An 
effort is made to keep the discussion open— 
without the feeling of secrecy; maturing is 
considered as a function of the body which is 
comparable to the function of the blood, the 
nervous system, or the respiratory system. 
Two weeks’ time is usually enough for this 
unit. 

3. As a concluding unit, materials in first 
aid and safety are presented to the students. 
Safety—at school, in the streets, at home, and 
at play—is discussed. During the presenta- 
tion of the use of first aid, the students dress 
in gym clothes and meet in the gym, where 
they practice artificial respiration, the location 
of pressure points, and bandaging. The Red 
Cross Textbook on first aid prepared by the 
Red Cross is used by the teacher, and the 
students use pamphlets provided by the insur- 
ance companies and material presented in their 
own textbooks. Visual aids are used exten- 
sively and are co-ordinated with each unit. 


Objectives for Hygiene (3-4): 


The content for the course for upper classmen 
varies somewhat and is much broader than 
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that in Hygiene 1-2. A very rapid review of 
the functions and the physiology of the body 
is given as a refresher. Character develop- 
ment is stressed, and use is made of the Cali- 
fornia Personality Test. Students are given 
an opportunity to gain knowledge in choosing 
a suitable occupation. Facts of marriage and 
family living are studied, as well as some 
principles of elementary psychology. 


Material Presented in Hygiene (3-4): 


1. Health and Physical Fitness by Goldberger 
and Halleck is used for the first unit as a 
review of the functions and the physiology 
of the body. 


2. The second unit pertains to preparation 
for family life. Symptoms of maturation and 
physical and emotional changes are discussed. 
Marriage, together with its problems, follows 
with the choice of a mate, new responsibilities, 
religion, parental approval, and proper age of 
courtship and marriage. Your Marriage and 
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Family Living by Landis is used for this unit, 
as is Keliher’s Life and Growth. 

Girls do well to discuss budgeting and plan- 
ning for the baby and prenatal care. This 
topic is followed by care of the baby, diet, 
clothing, bath, rest, doctor, toys, and training. 

3. Personality is linked with securing the 
job which the student wants. The California 
Personality Test is given, and each student 
interprets his own results. The Kuder Pref- 
erence Test is also given so that the student 
will not overlook certain jobs in his haste or 
enthusiasm to decide what he wishes to do 
as his life’s work. 

Because every student should know some 
psychology before graduating, principles of 
elementary psychology are taught, using 
Averill’s Introductory Psychology as a text. 
A few weeks are devoted to this study in order 
to open the student’s mind to this field. Note- 
books, charts, models, and motion pictures 
are used in teaching this unit. 





Ten Major Educational Events of 1947 


1. Appropriation of a total of more than $300 million by the State legislatures 
to raise teacher salaries and improve school programs 


2. Supreme Court ruling permitting public-school buses to carry parochial pupils 


3. 


Report of the President’s Advisory Commission on universal military training 


urging immediate passage of compulsory military training for youth 
4. County-by-county lawsuits by Negroes against school authorities in Virginia 


5. Radio and magazine advertising campaigns by the Advertising Council publi- 
cizing the plight and problems of schools 


6. Creation of a United States Commission to reorganize the high-school cur- 
riculum because “most of the secondary-school courses are obsolete and do 
not serve the needs of present-day pupils” 


7. Ratification of the World Organization for the Teaching Profession 
8. Launching of the Foreign Exchange Scholarships authorized by the Fulbright 


Act 


9. Reorganization of the Chicago Board of Education and replacement of its 


former superintendent 


10. Absorption of 2,338,226 students into colleges and universities 
—Compiled by Ben Broprnsxy of the Educator's Washington Dispatch 
































Sex Education for Parents 


HAT is the need for sex edu- 

cation for parents in relation to 
a community program of family-life 
education? The needs expressed by 
parents themselves are probably the 
best guide to finding some of the re- 
sponses to this question. Before we can 
progress very far with this inquiry, 
however, it is essential to sort out the 
meanings of the term sex education— 
a term which is rather dated and is not 
in uncontested repute because of some 
of its connotations. Yet sex education 
may be used to describe something 
quite distinct from family-life education 
of which it is an essential part. The 
terms social hygiene and even human 
relations provide opportunity to avoid 
facing the important fact that knowl- 
edge and understanding of reproduc- 
tion and of sex relationships is wanted 
and needed by children and by adults. 


The days seem to be gone when any- 
one seriously questions the importance 
of good sex education ; but many doubts 
and tempers, too, are still raised as to 
whose responsibility the actual teach- 
ing is and what institution can best 
provide it. Parents in the home ; leaders 
in churches; teachers in nursery, ele- 
mentary, and secondary schools (in 
colleges and universities, too, of 
course) ; physicians in their offices; 
nurses in hospitals; public-health 
nurses in clinics and in the field—all 
of these people are carrying on sex 
education whether they plan to do so 
or not. In fact, any person whose life 
touches that of an immature person in 
any intense relationship is likely to influ- 
ence that person’s attitudes about sex, 
to contribute to his sex education in the 


q By FRANCES S. MILLER 





4 Mrs. Frances Miller is a leader of 
parent-education study groups in San 
Francisco. As a teacher in the Adult 
Education Division of San Francisco 
Public Schools, she conducts classes 
for parents who wish to study child 
growth and development and to work 
out their problems in human relation- 
ships. The students in Mrs. Miller's 
classes come together as groups 
either as members of the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association of a particular 
school, as members ofa certain 
church, or as members of the same 
neighborhood; but, first and foremost, 
they are parents who are interesied in 
becoming better parents. These 
classes meet in schools, in churches, 
and in homes. Mrs. Miller is an effec- 
tive leader for these groups not only 
because of her extensive training in 
psychology and in medicine, but also 
because she is a parent. 





broadest and most meaningful sense of 
the term. 

Most of the arguments about who 
is most responsible for sex education 
lose their power when some basic facts 
are reviewed. Words pertaining to sex 
and reproduction are likely to carry a 
heavy emotional charge for many 
people. Gaining intellectual understand- 
ing and precision in the use of words is 
an effective step in giving release to 
the overly-intense charge which words, 
both scientific and vulgar ones, carry 
for many parents. The first two words 
which must be untangled in thinking 
about sex education for children and 
for adults are sex and reproduction. 
Sound sex education includes adequate 
understanding of the anatomy, physi- 
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ology, and hygiene of the human body, 
including the reproductive organs of 
both sexes. The anatomy, physiology, 
and hygiene of the reproductive systems 
are much more easily taught than the 
infinitely more complex matters per- 
taining to masculinity and femininity 
and the life-long relationships between 
men and women, fathers and sons, 
mothers and sons, fathers and daugh- 
ters, brothers and sisters, and all the 
other multitudinous combinations of 
human relationships, both intimate and 
casual, which every child must learn 
something about in his long period of 
growing up. 


EARNING to understand one’s 
own feelings and to choose appro- 
priate behavior in relation to one’s self 
and to others is the major goal of sex 
education. In our culture, sex education 
takes place in some relationship — 
negative, neutral, or positive — to mon- 
ogamy. All persons who teach anything 
participate in some measure in sex edu- 
cation. But our purpose here is to focus 
our attention upon the special values 
of sex education for parents. Almost 
surely, we start with the assumption 
that our purpose in planning sex edu- 
cation for parents is to provide them 
with an opportunity to learn how to 
teach what they believe to be appro- 
priate sex behavior to their children. 
While this motive does supply parents 
with the energy with which to work in 
study groups on sex education and to 
attend lectures and to read books, it 
becomes apparent to both the parents 
and the leader that a process of re- 
education of parents, sometimes in re- 
gard to highly-significant relationships 
of their own, must come to pass before 
much progress is made in learning tech- 
niques of sex education to use in guid- 
ing the development of their own chil- 
dren. Sometimes, the methods of sex 
education in use by parents result in 
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forming quite different patterns of be- 
havior from those to which parents 
really subscribe. 

Some parents have had such trauma- 
tic experiences in their own childhood 
and adolescence that they are unable 
to guide their children’s learning even 
though they, the parents, have accurate 
and detailed knowledge of the facts of 
reproduction and hold high ideals of 
sexual behavior. It is sometimes pos- 
sible for such parents to be guided, 
through their efforts to learn more 
about sex education for children, to 
professional counseling or to psychi- 
atric services both for themselves and 
for their children. Recognition of their 
own limitations for providing sex edu- 
cation within their own families is a 
major achievement in positive sex edu- 
cation for those parents. 

Most parents, however, gain confi- 
dence in their own abilities to cope with 
their own problems and to guide their 
children’s growth and development as 
their knowledge of themselves and of 
the technical data about sex and repro- 
duction grows. It is not strange that 
many parents do feel a kind of paraly- 
sis resulting from indecision in the field 
of sex education when our entire cul- 
ture is permeated with confusion on 
the moral values involved in sexual re- 
lationships. 


N RECENT issues of the Atlantic 
Monthly, for example, we find 
sharply contrasting points of view on 
promiscuity by two influential men. 
Both views are, by implication, express- 
ed as statements of fact rather than as 
opinions. W. Somerset Maugham’, re- 
ferring to Henry Fielding, writes: 
“When people speak of virtue it is gen- 
erally sex they have in mind, but chas- 
tity is only a small part of virtue and 
perhaps not the chief one. Fielding had 





1 Maugham, W. Somerset, “The Ten Best 
Novels: Tom Jones,” Atlantic Monthly, VoL 
180, No. 6 (December, 1947), p. 123. 
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strong passions and he had no hesitation 
in yielding to them. He was capable of 
loving tenderly. Now love, not affec- 
tion, which is a different thing, is rooted 
in sex, but there can be sexual desire 
without love. It is only hypocrisy or 
ignorance that denies it. Sexual desire 
is an animal instinct and there is nothing 
more shameful in it than in thirst or 
hunger and no more reason not to 
satisfy it. 

“If Fielding was dissolute because he 
enjoyed, somewhat promiscuously, the 
pleasures of sex, then he was at all 
events no worse than most men. Like 
most of us he regretted his sins, but 
when the opportunity occurred, com- 
mitted them again.” 


A DIFFERENT point of view is pre- 

sented in the January issue of the 
same magazine. “Can psychiatry con- 
tribute any suggestions toward individ- 
ual and collective ability to stay men- 
tally well under current conditions?” 
asks William C. Menninger, President 
of the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion, as he discusses the symptoms of 
psychological distress*. He points out 
the high divorce rate as evidence of one 
symptom of personal and social mal- 
adjustment. “Immaturity,” he writes, 
“...1s probably ...a major factor in 
our high divorce rates and what appears 
to be increasing instability in marriage. 
It also expresses itself in several other 
major problems: for instance, the 
marked increase in non - marital sex 
relations ... Another one of our serious 
social problems related to immaturity 
is alcoholism.” 

Whereas Maugham casually, as 
though no one who mattered much 
would seriously question his opinion, 
presents promiscuity as usual and un- 





2 Menninger, William C., “Psychiatry To- 
day,” Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 181, No. 1 (Janu- 
ary, 1948), pp.63-72. 


important, Menninger lists it with such 
social problems as alcoholism, crime, 
social neuroses (such as race preju- 
dice), the housing shortage, and politi- 
cal graft. If these men, both with medi- 
cal educations, both held in high esteem 
for their insight into human affairs, 
make such variant but by no means 
novel value judgments on promiscuity 
in the same contemporary publication, 
it is small wonder that serious confu- 
sion plagues many ordinary adults, 
mature and otherwise. 

Kinsey*, in his extensive study of 
sexual behavior, has found that there 
is a wide divergence of attitudes about 
right and wrong behavior between 
members of various social groupings 
within the American culture. Both the 
form and the amount of sexual activity 
of individuals is closely related to the 
social group of which he is a member. 
There is a consistent relationship 
between sexual behavior of both young 
and old men and the occupations of 
their parents, the occupation of the in- 
dividual, religious influences, amount 
of formal education, and other social 


forces. 


HE fact that intelligent adults have 

quite different standards of values 
concerning sexual behavior is a matter 
of great importance in planning sex 
education for parents. There is a body 
of knowledge—anatomical, physiologi- 
cal, psychological, and sociological — 
concerning sexual behavior; but there 
is a wide area which affects people’s 
choices that is not concerned with 
scientific data. It is within the family 
that patterns of behavior are largely 
formed. In a field of child development 
as tremendously important as his feel- 
ings about himself and his beliefs about 





8 Kinsey, Alfred C., Sexual Behavior in the 
qonen, a Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
0o., ° 
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his own family relationships, present 
and future, it is important that every 
factor which will contribute toward 
sounder sex education for children be 
made available to parents also. 

Parents or their surrogates in all but 
the most exceptional cases have far and 
away more influence on sex behaviors 
of their children than any other people 
do. Any program designed to combat 
such disintegrative forces in our society 
as the immaturity which leads to in- 
capacity to carry the responsibilities of 
marriage, to promiscuity and accom- 
panying venereal disease, and to that 
competitiveness between men and 
women which prevents optimum effec- 
tiveness and contentment of both, will 
move faster if parents who want help 
are supplied with it at the time when 
they feel a need which sex education 
can meet. 


SGOREE TIMES, the need which par- 
ents feel is not directly for guidance 
in sex education, but is rather more 
closely related to other aspects of child 
development. In my study groups in 
Child - Parent Relationships, the first 
questions are likely to be concerned 
with some manifestation of noncon- 
formity on the part of the child. Always 
there is a report of damage, either ac- 
tual or threatened, to the lines of com- 
munication between parent and child. 
Often, this condition is not perceived 
directly by the parent, but it may be 
sensed enough to produce a vague 
anxiety. I have already stated that I 
believe that learning to understand 
one’s own feelings and to choose ap- 
propriate behavior in relation to one’s 
self and to others is the major goal of 
sex education. It is in relation to his 
own family that a child learns these 
things most economically. He can 
secure good sex education from other 
sources, of course ; but if he has to wait 
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until he has contacts with good outside 
sources, it is inevitable that he will 
require a great deal of re-education. Sex 
education begins in infancy. Part of 
the sex education of the child is his 
relationship to his father and to his 
mother. 

Because of unfortunate misguidance 
of some parents, they are unable to 
maintain a close and strong positive 
two-way relationship with their chil- 
dren at the very times when the children 
need parents the most. All too fre- 
quently, the channels of communication 
between parent and child are cut off, 
or at least clogged, because of conflicts 
within the family over a child’s curiosity 
about himself and others. Parents re- 
port a loss of rapport with their chil- 
dren resulting from either their ignor- 
ance or their emotional blocks at special 
times when a child seeks understanding. 
The impairment of confidence and of 
trust between parent and child which 
may result from avoidance of the ques- 
tion or from giving grossly erroneous 
information is of far greater detriment 
than the child’s failure to get the desired 
information and understanding. 


AP rtER knowledge of anatomical 
and physiological facts has been 
gained, or perhaps sometimes before, 
parents want to know what is usual 
and predictable in the sequences of 
children’s interests in and needs for 
information about reproduction and 
their needs for guidance in forming 
patterns of behavior in their relation- 
ships with other members of their own 
sex and with members of the opposite 
sex. Parents in study groups on sex 
education are sometimes able, upon 
finding themselves in a friendly, sup- 
porting environment, to think through 
their own conflicting views and to ex- 
perience reaching conviction with the 
group. This conviction may be strong 
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enough to change important behavior. 

We have a distinct body of knowledge 
about reproduction and about psy- 
chological cause-and-effect relationship 
in sexual behavior. We know something 
about the relationship between feelings 
about self and sex in the cultivation of 
mental health in our culture. We know 
what kind of early experiences and re- 
lationships are likely to lead to capacity 
for the personal and social discipline 
required for successful monogamous 
living. 


ECISIONS about the personal and 
social values pertaining to sexual 
behavior and ethical standards can be 
made only by parents themselves, but 
the substantial body of knowledge now 
available about sex education for chil- 
dren is part of the cultural heritage of 
all people. It is the responsibility of 
schools, churches, medical and social 
agencies, the arts, and all other insti- 
tutions and media for the dissemination 
of truth to make that heritage quickly 
and effectively available to parents. 


What Shall We Teach About Love in Our Parent-Education 
Classes? 


“The special field of interest of child psychiatry is in the feelings and the 
attitudes the child develops towards himself and toward those influences which 
help to mold him. It is in these feelings, in the conscious and unconscious attitudes 
towards himself, that the child’s emotional health resides. How he comes to feel 
about his body, its functions, his impulses and wishes, and how he regards his 
own person determines the degree of personality integration—mental health or 


disorder—he attains. 


“From the psychiatrist’s point of view the critical years prior to pubescence 
determine the capacity of the child and adult to love. 

“Perhaps this word ‘love’ is difficult to define because each of us has a different 
complex of feelings we call by this name. It may also be difficult to define because 
in our time love remains only an ideal achieved in notable measure by few people. 


“Love, in our sense, is the degree to which each of us prior to adolescence 
achieves the capacity to obtain as great a satisfaction from the satisfactions of 
another person as from our own. The chief emotional goal of the pre-adolescent 
years is to attain a firm integration of the self, the hallmark of which is a genuine 


ability to love. 


“The necessary disciplines which lead to control of sphincters, general cleanli- 
ness and self care are imposed gradually, when and as he is able to learn them, 
and with calm firmness but much praise and pleasure at each of his positive 
achievements. His helplessness, weakness or beginning ineptness at any skill 
is never derided or ridiculed. Instead, help and encouragement toward any inde- 
pendent strivings come readily and consistently. No part of his body or any of 
its functions is labeled ‘bad’ or ‘nasty’ and none of the various self-gratifying 
manipulations evokes disgust, anxiety or anger from his parents. There are no 
secrets about life and all curiosity about human biology is satisfied simply, directly, 
with no uneasy evasiveness. He is told frankly that people do not like to talk 


about and do some things in public. 


“Tt is with mother’s and father’s feelings and attitudes about him and his 
impulses that, as we say in psychiatric jargon, the child identifies. Many psy- 
chiatrists believe this identification or incorporation of parental attitudes into 
the self-organization is achieved in the main by the fifth or sixth year. Having 
adopted these attitudes the child then tends to act towards others outside the 
family in the light of them. He treats others as he now treats himself, which is 


how he was treated. 


“Perhaps all I have said was more briefly and more wittily put when a 
humorist quipped: ‘No matter what we teach our children they insist on acting 
like we do.’ ”—BEACON (Spring, 1947), pp. 5-6. 








Training for 
Leadership 


N September 9, 1929, the Los An- 

geles Junior College was opened 
as a new unit in the educational system 
of Los Angeles. Previously, a careful 
study of the educational needs of the 
City and of junior colleges in general 
had been completed by the Board of 
Education. 


Dr. William H. Snyder was ap- 
pointed director, and placed in charge 
of organization. Under his dynamic 
leadership was evolved a distinct phi- 
losophy pertaining to the function of 
the Junior College in providing a spe- 
cial type of education adapted to the 
needs of a class of young people for 
whom no provision had yet been made 
in the public educational system. Within 
the City or adjacent to it, were two 
large universities, several liberal arts 
colleges, and a fine trade school. But 
many young people qualified to take 
work beyond the high-school level were 
prevented from following an extended 
course in the traditional college because 
of lack of time, financial means, or aca- 
demic interest. 

To meet this need, the two-year semi- 
professional curricula, combining both 
skill and vision courses, were planned. 
The skill courses were designed to pro- 
vide the students with tools which would 
help them to secure a start in the eco- 
nomic and industrial world. The vision 
courses proposed to give them an intelli- 
gent view of the world in which they 
live and to orient them in some measure 
to their social environment. 

Dr. Snyder repeatedly emphasized to 
the men and the women of his faculty 
that the junior college had a specific 
and unique contribution to make to the 
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Recreational 


q By KATHERINE A. BLANCHARD 





q Mrs. Katherine Blanchard, Chair- 
man, Women’s Physical Education 
Department, Los Angeles City Col- 
lege, describes the College’s recre- 
ational-leadership curriculum—one 
of the oldest and best programs of 
its kind on the junior-college level. 
Before organizing this program, Mrs. 
Blanchard made a thorough study 
of existing recreational-leadership 
courses and sought the advice of 
Recreation Superintendents and other 
executives throughout the United 
States. 

Mrs. Blanchard has held her present 
position since the organization of City 
College in 1929. Before that, she was 
at Hollywood High School and at Ar- 
cata High School in Humboldt County. 





educational system; that it should not 
be regarded as a “glorified appendage” 
to the high school nor as a “back door” 
to the university. He fired his colleagues 
with enthusiasm to rise to new heights 
of endeavor in pioneering the field in 
the development of new semiprofes- 
sional or terminal curricula. Faculty 
members of each department were asked 
to make a careful study of their par- 
ticular field to determine what contri- 
bution could be made. 

The Physical Education Department 
accepted the challenge and began work 
on the organization of the Recreational- 
Leadership Curriculum. 

The Advisory Committee was formed, 
consisting of administrators of the 
college, chairmen of all departments 
which might offer courses in this field, 
physical-education supervisors of Los 
Angeles City Schools, and leaders in 
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Recreation Departments of Los Angeles 
City and County. 


Departments of Art, Drama, Music, 
and Physical Education were asked to 
submit outlines of courses which they 
could organize to contribute to the vo- 
cational or skill training phase of the 
curriculum. 


The Advisory Committee decided that 
the curriculum should consist of ap- 
proximately thirty units of general edu- 
cation or vision courses, thirty units of 
vocational training, and four units of 
physical-education activity. 

In the selection of general-education 
courses, California State requirements 
for graduation from junior college were 
met; then, additional subjects were 
chosen for their contribution to leader- 
ship in recreation. 


WHEN a tentative list of subjects 
to be included in the curriculum 
had been drawn up, a questionnaire was 
sent to the Superintendents of Recre- 
ation Departments throughout the 
United States. They made an evalu- 
ation of the subjects on the list, and 
almost unanimously recommended that 
for each student as much practical ex- 
perience as possible should be included 
in the program. 


The final selection of general-edu- 
cation courses follows: 











English .......... 6 units 
Public Speaking 3 units 
iabete: isi hii wie 3 units 
Physiology and Anatomyy............ 3 units 
POE nts hictiiceciniel 3 units 
SII 5 scsctnincnihiciidanianaain 3 units 
Health Education .................0-0 2 units 
(Personal and Community Health 
Problems) 
ere 2 units 
SUING ~ ncccterensnpaisidainahaittigadineidtbinicetiag 3 units 


For their elective, students were ad- 
vised to take Child Psychology or 
Growth and Development of the Child. 


Later, because of a change in the Cali- 
fornia State requirements for gradu- 
ation, a two-unit course in American 
history was included. Also, a special 
course called Wild Life Appreciation, 
developed by the Science Department 
for recreational leaders, was substituted 
for the physiology and anatomy course. 


N the vocational field, most of the 

courses have been developed by mem- 
bers of the faculty of Los Angeles City 
College (formerly Los Angeles Junior 
College). The Art Department con- 
tributed training in crafts particularly 
designed for playground workers. The 
Music Department offered courses in 
group singing and song leading. The 
Drama Department gave the courses 
listed as Story Telling (2 units) and 
Play Production as an Activity on the 
Playground (3 units). The Life Science 
Department developed a four-unit 
course to give recreation leaders suffi- 
cient background in natural history and 
wildlife appreciation to enable them to 
lead nature-study groups. 

The main task of developing vo- 
cational training courses in recreation 
was left to the Physical Education De- 
partment. Twenty-one units of theory 
courses were planned as follows : 

P. E. 21—Principles of Community Recre- 
ation (3 units). A theory course cover- 
ing the general principles of organization 
and direction of recreation activities; a 
study of the history of the play move- 
ment; the nature and function of play 
and recreation; recreation needs, capa- 
cities and interests of various age peri- 
ods; technique of organization and 
leadership of typical recreation activ- 
ities; and the construction, equipment, 
and organization of the playground 
program. 

P. E. 22—Directed Practice in Commu- 
nity Recreation (3 units). A course 
planned to give the students practical 
experience under supervision on the 
playgrounds. (They were to spend four 
hours a week acting as play leaders and 
have one hour a week in conference with 
the instructor.) 
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P. E. 23—Games of Low Organization 
(2 units). A study of the classification, 
principles of organization, and technique 
and practice in teaching games and rhyth- 
mics suitable for playgrounds, elemen- 
tary schools, and nursery schools. 


P. E. 24 A-B—Methods of Coaching and 

O fiiciating in Athletic Games (3 units). 
24 A—Badminton, basketball, and hockey 
offered in the fall semester (114 units). 
24 B—Softball, tennis, and volleyball 
offered in the spring semester (1% 
units). 
(In addition to the training which they 
receive in these classes, students are 
urged to sign up for a semester of offici- 
ating with one of the team sports classes 
on the campus. They also go out to offici- 
ate in high-school playdays.) 


P. E. 25—Safety Education and First Aid 
(2 units). Prevention and care of com- 
mon accidents and emergencies in the 
home and school and on the playground. 
(This course covers the Standard and 
Advanced Course of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross and qualifies the suc- 
cessful candidates for the First Aid 
Certificate. ) 


P. E. 27—Organization and Theory of 
Camping (2 units). A study of the his- 
tory of camping, theory of leadership of 
children at camp, club-organization, and 
general principles of organization and 
direction of program activities. (It in- 
cludes practical experience in camp cook- 
ing and camp crafts and a week-end of 
actual camp experience for the group.) 


P. E. 29—Theory and Practice in Teach- 
ing Gymnastics (2 units). The theory 
of teaching gymnastics and selection of 
exercises suitable for mass participation. 
(Students are given practical experience 
in conducting lessons for their own class 
group, under the instructor’s super- 
vision. ) 


P. E. 30—Agquatics (3 units). Theory and 
practice in teaching swimming and div- 
ing; swimming meets; organization and 
direction of water-front programs; Sen- 
ior Life Saving. 


P. E. 32—Directed Practice in Social Rec- 
reation (1 unit). A course in the organ- 
ization and direction of party programs 
for adults. (Students are given practical 
experience in providing leadership for 
parties of various clubs and organizations 
on the campus.) 
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All of these theory courses were 
planned to include training for both 
men and women in the same sections, 
with the exception of the courses listed 
as Aquatics, Officiating in Team Games, 
and Teaching Gymnastics. 

In addition to the theory courses, the 
students are required to develop skills 
in a variety of physical-education activi- 
ties, including archery, bowling, bad- 
minton, basketball, hockey, swimming, 
folk and tap dancing, tennis, and volley- 
ball. 


WO questionnaire studies have been 

made to determine the success of 
graduates in the field of recreation. The 
College is proud of the showing that 
many of them have made as successful 
playground directors for the Depart- 
ment of Recreation of Los Angeles. 
They are forced to compete with four- 
year college graduates for the choice 
positions, but because of the diversified 
skill training which they have received, 
they have made excellent progress in 
their profession. However, the tend- 
ency in hiring recreation leaders is to 
give preference to those who have been 
graduated from a four-year college or 
university. 

With more colleges and universities 
finally awakened to the need for de- 
veloping a four-year curriculum in rec- 
reation and with the higher salaries in 
this field attracting more candidates 
with college degrees, the competition for 
positions is becoming greater for the 
junior-college graduate. 

This question should be considered 
by junior colleges when offering such 
a training course: Should we encourage 
students to spend two years in training 
for a profession where the trend is defi- 
nitely toward a higher educational re- 
quirement than the junior college offers ? 
For the student seeking a short-term 
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training course for a vocation, the out- 
look in this field is a discouraging one. 


OMPLETION of such a curricu- 
lum is an excellent educational ex- 
perience for parenthood, for it will help 
the students to acquire an understand- 








ing of children, as well as skills in train- 
ing children of all ages. It also equips 
the students with adequate tools for 
part-time employment, by means of 
which they may continue their edu- 
cation and eventually qualify for well- 
paid positions in the field of recreation. 


Recreation: A Challenge to the Schools 


“The present pattern of recreation in the schools is vague. This is true mainly 
because of the confused way in which recreation developed in the school systems. 
While leisure and its resultant problems multiplied, recreation developed in schools 
in a most disadvantageous manner. Through public demand, such activities as 
music, art, woodcraft, and physical education were squeezed into rigid curricula. 
Later, schools reluctantly assumed responsibility for such extracurricular innova- 
tions as school newspapers, dramatics, sports, dancing, and various hobby groups. 
The approach to these so-called fads and fancies has remained, on the whole, dis- 
organized. The activities lack integration, and the planned relation between them 
and all of life appears to have been neglected by our schools. 

“Despite their failure to face effectively the problem of leisure education as such, 
schools are the agency best suited to take the initiative in a general recreation pro- 
gram. On the material side they possess three constant advantages over other 
agencies related to general recreation, namely, good location, needed facilities, and 
skilled leadership.”—Joun L. Hutcuinson, Associate in Recreation, and E. Pa- 
TRICIA HAGMAN, Associate in Health Education and Physical Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in TEACHERS CoLLEece Recorp, Vol. 48, No. 5 (Feb- 


ruary, 1947), p. 337 














A Platform for Camping 


Education 


IGNIFICANT interest has been 

evidenced throughout California on 
the general subject of camping as an 
integral part of the school curriculum. 
Pilot projects and other manifestations 
of interest in camping education have 
been sponsored and aided by such 
organizations as the California Youth 
Committee, the State Department of 
Education, the Rosenberg Foundation, 
the Kellogg Foundation, the several city 
and county school systems in California 
which are either engaged in a program 
of camping education or are planning 
such a program, and individual mem- 
bers of the California Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation. 

As the pioneering efforts in establish- 
ing community school camps have gone 
forward, the importance of establishing 
a platform upon which camping edu- 
cation could be based has become more 
and more evident. This was recognized 
on the occasion of the 1947 Conference 
of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. At 
that conference, recognition was given 
to the great interest shown in camping 
throughout the nation, particularly in 
the field of camping education and the 
community school camp. Group dis- 
cussions and committee meetings were 
held at the Seattle Conference of this 
Association, and out of these consider- 
ations came the statement on “A Plat- 
form for Camping Education,” essen- 
tially as enumerated in the following: 


1. Purposes of Camping. It is fundamental 
that the four major purposes of education, 
as defined by the Educational Policies 
Commission, and including the Objectives 
of (1) Self-Realization, (2) Human Re- 
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4 By JOHN S. CARROLL 





q Dr. Carroll's interest in camping 
education is evidenced by the fact 
that he is a member of the San Diego 
City-County Camp Commission; 
member of the San Diego County 
Recreation Commission and speaker 
on camping education before the 
American Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Department of County Superintend- 
ents of the N.E.A.; and consultant and 
lecturer in the fields of extending edu- 
cation and camping education. 
Having visited camping-education 
programs throughout the nation, Dr. 
John Carroll, who is Superintendent of 
Schools, San Diego County, is con- 
vinced that camping education will 
bring enriched living, a more normal 
existence for society, and a greater 
appreciation of basic human values. 





lationships, (3) Economic Efficiency, and 
(4) Civic Responsibility be utilized in 
formulating the purposes of camping. 
Time has established the significant 
nature of these four purposes as in- 
dicated above, and their application to 
camping as an integral part of the 
school curriculum becomes more and 
more obvious as a valid procedure when 
the outcomes of the camping program 
are defined as a result of an analysis of 
the particular situation which is being 
studied. To the same extent that these 
four major purposes are very literally 
four pillars in the regular program of 
our public schools, to that same extent 
should these four purposes be estab- 
lished as integral parts and basic guides 
to the program of education as pro- 
posed in the community school camp. 
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2. Co-operative Planning. Representatives of 
the several types of camping experience 
should participate in the plans for the 
community school camp. Plans should re- 
flect local community and parental interests 
and needs, and should mature slowly 
enough to assure the stability of the 
program. 

Authorities in the field of camping 
education are coming to recognize that 
there is an agreement as to the objec- 
tives of the several types of camping, 
such as recreation camping, private- 
enterprise camping, week-end camping, 
day camping, and the other major cate- 
gories of this field. These people inter- 
ested in the general field of camping 
are also coming to recognize that there 
are many and fundamental elements of 
identity in their respective fields of 
work. The field of camping education 
has probably more in common with 
each of the other fields than would any 
other combination. A summary com- 
ment would be that those young people 
who participate in the program of 
camping education are more interested 
in and more likely to participate in the 
other phases of camping from that time 
forward—hence the logic in having the 
authorities in these several fields of 
camping meet and work out together 
the basic elements of camping, particu- 
larly as they might be put into effect 
in the camping education program. 
3. Importance of Leadership. The training 

of leaders in general education, including 

therein health, recreation, physical educa- 
tion, and camping, is essential to the suc- 
cess of the camping-education movement. 

Trained and experienced leaders are neces- 

sary in the establishment of the community 

school camp. 

The community school camp is es- 
sentially a laboratory in democratic 
practice. Therefore, when reference is 
made to the importance of leadership 
in this work, recognition is being ex- 
tended to those leaders in such a camp- 
ing program who recognize the im- 
portance, as well as the techniques, of 


being able to work together and to in- 
culcate within the young people in the 
camping program this subjective but 
important phase of the experience. 
Leaders in the camping movement, par- 
ticularly those experienced in camping 
education, emphasize above all other 
items the importance of having the 
leadership of the camp and the person- 
nel of the camp thoroughly trained in 
the specific aspects of the program. 


4. Curriculum Development. Basic human 
needs, as well as specific local needs, are 
considered in curriculum building. Plans 
for camping education should incorporate 
these considerations as part of the general 
pattern of curriculum development for the 
community-centered school. 


A major premise in curriculum build- 
ing is the full consideration of the basic 
human needs, such as those represented 
by the topics of food, shelter, clothing, 
transportation, communication, aes- 
thetic expression, government, educa- 
tion, recreation, religion, and health. It is 
apparent that in planning for the camp- 
ing-education program, these basic hu- 
man needs would be best described as 
“naturals” because the application of 
each in the camping program is such 
a direct one. Variations of these basic 
human needs in terms of specific local 
needs can be identified for each indi- 
vidual camping - education program. 
Thus, in one locality, there may be an 
unusually good opportunity to place 
particular stress upon the conservation 
of natural resources. In another area, 
a different type of emphasis may be 
made because of the environment in 
which the camp is located. The general 
concept of the educational program cen- 
tering in the community can be put into 
effect with unusual pertinency in a com- 
munity school camp because of the fact 
that the camp itself becomes a little 
community, and all of the major func- 
tions of the community can be identified 
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with greater ease than might be possible 

in a more complex urban situation. 

5. Articulation and Integration. The general 
concept of camping education includes the 
integration of this phase of life-experience 
with the major subject areas and units of 
interest and experience. Close relationships 
with all phases of the program are assured 
through planned articulation. 

However natural and spontaneous a 
developing program of education may 
appear, the better type of program is 
planned carefully. This planning is nec- 
essary in order to accomplish the im- 
portant achievements of articulation 
and integration of the camping - edu- 
cation experience with the total educa- 
tional experience. A segmented program 
of education is now generally accepted 
as being a less effective experience than 
one which has an organismic or “whole” 
existence. Where the experiences of the 
camping program do not blend closely 
enough with the total educational ex- 
perience, particularly the immediate 
educational experience, to deserve the 
term integration, certainly the well- 
established articulation with all other 
phases of the program besides the direct 
experience phase can be accomplished 
as a result of careful planning on the 
part of all of those involved in the 
program. 

6. Teacher Education. It is an increasing 
responsibility of teacher-education institu- 
tions to provide opportunity for apprentice 
teachers to have twenty-four-hour practi- 
cums in real life situations with pupils, as 
would be provided in community school 
camps. 

The modern teacher-education insti- 
tution is increasingly successful in plac- 
ing its apprentice teachers within a 
community situation where not only a 
real life experience results but where 
the most desirable type of real life ex- 
perience can be part of the training 
program. The opportunity to have the 
apprentice teachers become imbued 
with the spirit of the profession which 
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they are joining, to become thoroughly 
aware of the life needs of the young 
people with whom they work, and the 
total opportunity that they have to be- 
come appreciative of the learning ex- 
periences that can develop in real life 
situations, such as those provided in 
the camping-education program, makes 
this type of situation one in which the 
apprentice teacher profits to an opti- 
mum extent. It is to be hoped that this 
type of opportunity for the apprentice 
teacher may become increasingly avail- 
able. 

7. Documentation. Because of the relatively 
meager experiences in camping education, 
including the community school camp, and 
in view of the rapidly mounting interest in 
this program, it is important that adequate 
documentation of existing experiences be 
accomplished immediately. Such documen- 
tation should include bulletins, monographs, 
resource units, curriculum data, physical- 
plant descriptions, photographs, slides, mo- 
tion pictures, and comprehensive written 
materials which have been selected care- 
fully and edited for general use. 

Due recognition is given to those 
pilot projects throughout the nation in 
which the community school camp and 
the camping-education program have 
been and are in effect. In relation to the 
total program of education, however, 
these pilot programs are so few as to be 
almost nonexistent. Where these pro- 
grams are and have been in effect, the 
greatest omission has been the failure 
to preserve adequate records in order 
to transmit the experience to others and 
to make possible the transplanting of 
the experience from one geographic 
area to another. Documentation seems 
obviously the best method by which this 
can be accomplished. It is the respon- 
sibility of those co-operating in the 
presently-operative camping-education 
programs to insure the fact that the 
literature is enriched through contri- 
bution from this program so that the 
benefits of the experience may be made 
more widely available. 
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8. National Camping Study. A national study 
or survey should be made of the outstand- 
ing camp programs, such as private camp- 
ing, school camping, agency camping, and 
recreation camping, in order to organize 
in reference style what are now excellent 
but fugitive or fragmentary experiences. 
This examination or review of best prac- 
tice in camping will provide an invaluable 
basis for a nation-wide development. 


Among the most helpful of the con- 
tributions to the field of curriculum 
construction are surveys of best prac- 
tice in some particular phase of the 
curriculum. Thus, it becomes an imme- 
diate and obvious truth that a nation- 
wide documentation of best practice in 
camping education would be invaluable 
to those who are determining whether 
similar programs should be initiated 
in relation to local and county school 
systems. 


9. Publications and Camping Education. A 
carefully-planned series of releases on the 
concept of the community-centered schocl 
and the community school camp should be 
arranged for inclusion in various periodi- 
cals, bulletins, and yearbooks of the De- 
partments of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Special attention should be given 
to the forthcoming publication entitled 
“Education for All American Children” 
because of its emphasis upon elementary 
education and because of the current trend 
toward school camps in the upper level of 
the elementary school. 


Since the original writing of this 
statement on publications, the editors 
of ‘Education for All American Chil- 
dren” have included in their forth- 
coming publication specific references 
to actual practice in the field of camping 
education. The remaining portion of 
the item above on publications, there- 
fore, is worthy of comment, for it re- 
lates to the idea of having a carefully- 
planned series of releases on this pro- 
gram. The words “carefully-planned” 
are the ones which need emphasis. In 
the past, as is true of most “lighthouse” 
programs in education, some hasty 
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glances have been given to the program 
by those who are not associated too 
closely with it. Resultant national publi- 
city has been achieved in which the 
soundness of the comments made there- 
in are not regarded highly by those who 
have been associated most intensively 
with the program. Thus, once again we 
are faced with the paradox that those 
who are actively practicing the best in 
American education are so busy that 
they are unable to describe what they 
are doing, and those who are less quali- 
fied to describe it are occasionally the 
ones who gladly assume this responsi- 
bility. 

10. Pilot Programs. Experience in camping 
education shows the value of the state- 
level approach to the problem. State de- 
partments of education should be encour- 
aged to sponsor local pilot programs in 
camping education. Individual or Founda- 
tion support of experimental programs and 
living memorial projects should precede 
state legislation for more extended services. 
Municipal and county governments, as well 
as district, city, and county school systems, 
should co-operate with lay citizen advisor- 
ships in the total program. 

Federal, state, and local agencies of gov- 
ernment should be associated with the 
camping program in order to make avail- 
able suitable sites, possible support for capi- 
tal investments, and an adequate pattern of 
enabling legislation. 


In view of the above considerations, it is 
recommended that the A.A.H.P.E.R. in- 
dicate by resolution that camping education 
should be an integral part of the school 
program and that educators be encouraged 
to initiate plans for the establishment of 
community school camps throughout the 
nation in the interest of programs of posi- 
tive worth for our American Youth. 


According to the record, the resolu- 
tion recommended above was formally 
passed by the Association and to the ex- 
tent that this is of influence in formu- 
lating plans in this field throughout the 
country, particularly in California, to 
that extent the resolution has, in the 
opinion of the writer, accomplished a 
very worthy purpose. 
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interested individuals, particularly 
by individuals representative of spon- 
soring groups and co-operating agencies 
of government, is essential to the success 
of the program. It is not a program 
which can be of maximum benefit to 
the young people participating therein 
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unless the wholehearted co-operation on 
the part of all concerned is achieved. 
California educators, especially the 
members of the California Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, have a real challenge to 
meet in measuring up to the demands 
that this worthy program provides. 





The San Diego Community School Camp 


“To succeed, a community school camp must have a nucleus of civic-minded 
backers, adequate financing, sound and sufficient leadership. Many people must be 
informed of the new plan and must become converts through the contagion of 
leadership, because of the standards of camping upheld and by virtue of the value 
of the camp program offered. Coeducational camping meets children’s needs and 
the campers themselves will become ardent advocates of the community school 
camp. Not a child has returned from Camp Guyamaca who was not glowing with 


happiness from his experience. 


“To other communities, San Diego has this word of advice: take your time, 
gather funds, plan well, work hard. You'll find the dividends well worth the 
effort.”"—Epwin E. Pumara, Camping Director for the San Diego City-County 
Camp Commission, in THE BULLETIN oF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL Principas (February, 1947). 


The Need for Effective Health-Education Programs 


“Physical examinations of 13,000,000 Selective Service registrants between the 
ages of 18 and 45 years reveal that, during peacetime when physical standards were 
high, more than 50 per cent could not qualify for military service ; and that, during 
wartime, more than 40 per cent failed to meet the standards of acceptance of the 
armed forces. For men 35 to 38 years of age the rejection rate rose to 3 out of 5 
while even for the youngest group, those 18 to 20 years of age, 1 in 5 was found unfit 
for military service.”—Proceedings of the Planning Conference, p. 3. National 
Committee on Physical Fitness in Co-operation with the American Medical Associ- 
ation, Federal Security Agency, Committee on Physical Fitness, July 27 and 28, 


1944, Washington, D. C. 
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HEALTH AND Puysicat Fitness. By I. H. 
Goldberger and Grace T. Hallach. Boston 
17: Ginn and Company, 1946. Pp. x +596. 


HE senior author, I. H. Goldber- 

ger, M. D., is Assistant Director 
of Health Education, in New York City 
Public Schools. The co-author, Grace 
T. Hallach, is Director of the Welfare 
Publication Bureau, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. Therefore, with- 
out further reviewing of the book, 
Health and Physical Fitness may be 
highly recommended for use as a text- 
book because of its authoritative 
authorship alone. 

The physical aspect of the book has 
been well-planned and organized. Four 
parts divided into teaching units stimu- 
late the thinking of American youth. 
Part One is entitled “Your Equipment 
for Living and How to Use It;” Part 
Two, “Your Personality and How to 
Enrich It;” Part Three, “Your Com- 
munity and How to Make Them 
Healthful;” Part Four, “Your Future 
and How to Face It.” 

Leading questions are asked the 
reader before each unit is discussed, 
creating in the student a recognition of 
the existing problems. After a full unit- 
study of the problem, the reader is 
asked: “What would you think, say, 





4q Miss Elizabeth Matson, guest editor 
for the symposium in this issue, is 
Associate Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation and Chairman, Division of 
Physical Education for Women, Col- 
lege of the Pacific and Stockton Junior 
College. Her previous teaching was 
in Mississippi and in Michigan. 
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or do if ...” and the authors have listed 
eight to fifteen problems to be solved. 
Following this arrangement are ques- 
tions to test knowledge of the unit, con- 
tinuing from the knowledge test to 
suggestions for research and discussion. 
The unit is completed with a list of 
scientific words to increase the reader’s 
word-knowledge and vocabulary. 


An outstanding feature of the book 
in composition is the use of excellent 
photographs and well-illustrated plates. 
Many of the photographs were supplied 
by the United States Navy, Life Maga- 
zine, International News Service, Hy- 
geia Magazine, Look Magazine, and 
the Good Housekeeping Institute. 

“This book has been written to help 
American youth to be strong and 
healthy in body, sound in mind, firm 
and zealous in morale, and well balanced 
in personality. The adolescent of today 
must at once be student and active con- 
tributing citizen. For effective civilian 
activity and for adequate military safe- 
guards alike, we rely upon the virility 
of youth ; the longer the period of post- 
war adjustment, the more dependent we 
are upon the stream of competent young 
men and young women entering the 
ranks of our adult citizenry. Our edu- 
cational program must enable them to 
know the facts of health and disease, to 
develop habits essential to good health 
and physical fitness, and to understand 
themselves and their maturing person- 
alities in this disordered world.”’ 

The following paragraph is part of the 
introduction to Unit XVI—“Healthful 
Living in a Modern Community” : 

“The world of tomorrow will be run 
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by you who are students of today. In- 
directly as taxpayers and directly 
through your own activities you will 
help to determine the standards of liv- 
ing of your home and community. Your 
education now at home and in school, 
is helping you to form these standards. 
The agencies which will help you to 
reach them, the agencies that you and 
your contemporaries will support some 
day, perhaps work for or co-operate 
with directly, are described in this unit.” 


7 ? 7 


HEALTHFUL Livinc. By Jesse F. Williams, 
M.D. New York 11: Macmillan and Com- 
pany, 1947. Pp. x+607. 


N its enlarged and revised edition, 

“Healthful Living” admirably satis- 
fies the need for a comprehensive high- 
school text in health. Such a wealth of 
material is included that no one-semes- 
ter course could possibly absorb all the 
information given, consult half the 
references, or answer a tithe of the 
questions for study. As a whole, it 
seems best-fitted for the junior level 
although, by judicious selection of 
topics, it could be used successfully in 
the earlier years. 

The subject matter has been brought 
thoroughly up - to - date from vitamins 
to viruses and from blood plasma to 
penicillin! The chapter on the nervous 
system is particularly good in its sym- 
pathetic handling of the mental hygiene 
problems so puzzling to high-school 
boys and girls. Of course, the emphasis 
thoroughly is on positive health, and 





4q Mrs. Agnes D. May has been Head, 
Department of Physical Education for 
Girls, Stockton High School, for 
twenty-three years. For many years, 
she has been an ardent supporter of 
the movement to make a course in 
health a required subject in high 
school. 
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each health problem is explained with 
regard to the anatomical and physio- 
logical factors involved. In fact, so 
much space is devoted to this back- 
ground that one wonders whether the 
author feels that prior to studying this 
text, the student is absolutely ignorant 
of the parts of his body and their func- 
tions. The section on vitamins is perhaps 
too technical. Only a dietitian could 
be expected to understand, let alone 
remember the pages and pages of classi- 
fications. It would be enough to take 
away one’s appetite for any kind of 
food if this chapter were to come before 
the luncheon bell. 

The arrangement of questions fol- 
lowing each chapter makes the text 
especially valuable for individual pupil- 
assignment apart from a class recitation. 
This condition often arises when a stu- 
dent has to make up work after absences. 
Many of the projects suggested, how- 
ever, are impossible of achievement 
outside a laboratory. Incidentally, the 
new illustrations are excellent. 

It is unfortunate that in a book of 
six-hundred pages, the whole problem 
of sex is dealt with in less than a dozen 
lines, and the buck passed to “Parents 
or the family physician.” Elsewhere, 
the author gives detailed instructions 
and reasons for properly washing hands 
and brushing teeth. Is it not illogical 
to assume that parents who have failed 
through the years to instruct their chil- 
dren in the acquiring of these simple 
personal habits should meanwhile have 
given all the scientifically - based sex 
information so necessary for the well- 
being of a bewildered adolescent? 

The final chapter on First Aid might 
well have been omitted. It is too sketchy 
to be of any value, and its prescriptions 
of doses of Seidlitz Powders and Syrup 
of Ginger savor too much of the old- 
fashioned Family Doctor Book—a far 
cry from the modern scientific approach 
of the text as a whole. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL Puysicat Epucation. By 
James S. Nicoll and May Belle Long. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Company, 1947. Pp. viii+-232. 


HIS book by James S. Nicoll and 

May Belle Long of the El Paso 
(Texas) Public Schools presents a 
four-year program in developmental 
physical education. It is planned on the 
premise that a physical-education course 
cannot be justified if the physical devel- 
opment of some students is neglected 
to the advantage of others and that a 
recreational - type program which ig- 
nores the teaching of physical skills is 
not justified. 

For the beginning teacher of physical 
education, there is a wealth of detailed 
material in this book. For the experi- 
enced teacher, there is also much — 
particularly the clever stick drawings, 
which show so clearly the correct move- 
ments for such activities as apparatus 
work and tumbling. 

The book presents in concise, read- 
able form a brief outline of the possi- 
bilities for a four-year program for boys 
and girls, based upon uniform objec- 
tives. Veteran teachers will recognize 
the fact that such a program must be 
modified to fit the local situation, par- 
ticularly in terms of equipment, facil- 
ities, and class-size. Perhaps the authors 
place too much stress upon the use of 
student leaders and the need for having 
a variety of activities going on at the 
same time — in apparatus work, for 
example. The experienced teacher, who, 
in many cases, may have become overly- 
cautious, will maintain that the typical 
physical-education class does not offer 





q Henry S. Lewis has been an instruc- 
tor of physical education at Galileo 
High School, San Francisco Public 
Schools, for twenty-two years. He is 
also a member of the faculty of Ma- 
rina Adult School. 
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such leadership and that it is better to 
sacrifice the ideal of offering a variety 
of activities under student leadership 
and to accept the practice of using one 
activity at a time, under teacher-super- 
vision, whenever the factor of safety 
is involved — in apparatus work es- 
pecially. 

Some physical-education teachers will 
feel that the class-timing suggested in 
the book is too crowded for large classes. 
Others will point out that they are not 
permitted to offer classes for both boys 
and girls, such as the sports and dancing 
for boys and girls suggested in the book. 
Still others will remind us that they are 
not permitted to offer tumbling and that 
they do not have the equipment for such 
activities as tennis, archery, and bad- 
minton, especially for the boys. How- 
ever, even though many of these sug- 
gestions must necessarily be omitted in 
the programs of many teachers, there 
is still a lot of the suggested programs 
that can be used universally, for they 
are laid out well for both boys and girls. 

The book is somewhat unusual in that 
it is written for the instruction of both 
boys and girls; but the fact that it has 
been planned by both a man and a 
woman assures the reader of having 
practically as much material for the 
boys as for the girls—except, perhaps, 
for the disproportionate space devoted 
to dancing. But the authors justify this 
seeming discrepancy on the basis that 
there is a lack of published material on 
Spanish and Mexican folk dancing and 
that the modern dance has developed 
rapidly into a prominent role as a high- 
school activity. 

The details of the book bear evidence 
of the fact that the authors have worked 
with high-school boys and girls on a 
day-to-day basis in their search for a 
complete program for the individual 
student. In their book, they have pre- 
sented the ideal program. The teacher 
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in the field will be interested in adopting 
its philosophy and general outline, real- 
izing that he must adapt the details to 
the limitations set up by his local situa- 
tion, particularly in limited space, in- 
adequate facilities and equipment, and 
local rulings concerning the offering of 
physical education. 
ae 


CouNnSsELING Grrts IN A CHANGING SOCIETY. 
By Rosalind Cassidy and Hilda C. Kozman. 
New York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1947. Pp. 441. 


T IS not often that physical-educa- 

tion leaders have the inclination, or 
the background, to produce a significant 
book in an “outside”, though allied, 
area. Dr. Cassidy and Dr. Kozman have 
achieved this distinction in their new 
book on guidance. The subtitle “A 
Guide for Counselors and Teachers in 
High School and College” accurately 
describes the contents of the book. 

Men and women alike will enjoy and 
profit by the chapters on “The Ameri- 
can Woman—A Backward Look” and 
“Women’s Role in the World Today.” 
They are gems. They present a delight- 
ful and up-to-date analysis of a thesis 
which Dr. Cassidy has been hammering 
home for years—namely, that the “cli- 
mate” in which girls and women oper- 
ate has special features and had better 
be understood. 

Two chapters on adolescent girls will 
be particularly helpful to readers who 
are not familiar with Cassidy’s New 
Directions in Physical Education for 
the Adolescent Girl and Cassidy and 
Kozman’s Physical Fitness for Girls. 





4 Dr. Louise Cobb is Associate Super- 
visor of Physical Education, Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley. As an 
associate editor of the JOURNAL until 
recently, she deserves credit for se- 
curing the contributions in her field 
which have appeared in recent issues 
of the JOURNAL. 
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The chapters on counseling present 
a sound and helpful discussion, not only 
of techniques but also of basic under- 
standings of girls in their school, home, 
and community relationships. Cassidy 
and Baxter’s Group Experience—the 
Democratic Way seems to this reviewer 
to have a clearer, more meaningful dis- 
cussion of the psychological factors in 
this matter of relationships and group 
process. Counseling Girls assumes a 
somewhat more extensive knowledge of 
field theory than the average intended 
reader may possess. Terms like “cli- 
mate,” “restructuring relationships,” 
and “field of forces” are not always 
clearly explained — at least in those 
places in the text where they first need 
to be understood. 

The final chapter is devoted to prac- 
tical suggestions on what steps to take 
to become a better counselor. The bibli- 
ographies are excellent, with special 
listings: “Recent Studies of Youth 
Problems in the United States,” “Re- 
sources for Teachers in the Area of In- 
tergroup Problems,” and “The Use of 
Audio-Visual Aids.” The book has, 
then, a nice balance between the theo- 
retical and the practical that should 
meet with general approval. Those who 
like the clouds will find them ; those who 
worry about clouds will find solid 
ground under their feet. 

It may come as a surprise that the 
Index does not mention physical edu- 
cation. Nor for that matter does it list 
study or subject matter. Perhaps the 
authors leaned over backward to 
avoid seeming to press any advantage 
for their own subject field. Some of 
their admirers and colleagues may wish 
that the views which the authors are 
believed to hold about the role of intel- 
lectual achievement and of physical 
education in personality adjustment 
had been pressed a little more vigor- 
ously. 
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All in all, this is an excellent book, 
and it does well what it undertakes to 
do. The book Counseling and Guidance 
in Physical Education is still to be writ- 
ten by someone. 
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Tue PsycHoiocy or Everypay Livinc. By 
Ernest Dichter. New York 3: Barnes and 
Noble Publishing Company, 1947. Pp. 
x+239. 


ORKERS in the fields of recre- 

ation and education are likely at 
times to take too facile a view of the 
problem of making the individual’s 
leisure-time hours happy ones. One oft- 
neglected consideration is far more im- 
portant than the finest playing fields, 
the most skillfully-organized activities, 
and the most artful and enthusiastic 
leadership — namely, the individual’s 
degree of personal and social adjust- 
ment. 

While we in recreation and education 
can scarcely be expected to qualify as 
trained psychologists, it is not too much 
to ask that such down-to-earth books as 
The Psychology of Everyday Living be 
part of our regular reading diet. Author 
Ernest Dichter has not only written a 
work that explains the major problems 
of psychological adjustment as simply 
and concisely as have such writers as 
Maria Ray and Carl Menninger, but 
he has also concentrated his alert obser- 
vation on a subject of great significance 
to those interested in recreation, the 
ability to enjoy each moment of life as 
it is lived. 





q Jack Hoxsey is Supervisor of Play- 
grounds and Community Centers, 
San Diego City Park and Recreation 
Department. From 1945-1947, he was 
Supervisor of Physical Education and 
Recreation, San Diego City Schools; 
and he taught in the San Diego City 
Schools from 1941 to 1945. 
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“Our HAPPINESS spelled in capi- 
tal letters is an abstraction,” he says. 
“It is composed of many little things 
such as the satisfaction derived from 
the coffee we had in the morning, or the 
first telephone call we received in the 
office, or how comfortable our shoes 
feel.” Again: “Happiness depends as 
much on. . . little things of everyday 
living as on the broad ideals of liberty, 
democracy, fraternity.” 


Certainly the leisure-time recreations 
of individuals, even when these activities 
fall far short of classification as hobbies, 
are among the “little things in life” 
whose cumulative total bears as great 
an influence on adjustment as do the 
major incidents in a person’s lifetime. 
It is well that recreation workers and 
teachers keep this in mind. Dichter’s 
surprisingly profound analyses of the 
simple pleasures to be found in driving 
an automobile, listening to radio pro- 
grams, bathing, buying clothes, eating, 
cooking—even housekeeping, the use of 
soap, and the wearing of cosmetics— 
serve to reinforce on the reader’s mind 
the importance of small matters in the 
day’s routine. 

The author of The Psychology of 
Everyday Living does wander a bit 
afield from his avowed purpose at times 
as when he limns an exhaustive charac- 
terization of the three types of eaters— 
the possessive, the infantile, and the 
ceremonial. But one forgives him easily 
because of his humor and the very agil- 
ity of analysis that tempts him into such 
excursions. On the whole, the chapters 
on such subjects as “Are you your own 
ideal?” and “How to make decisions” 
and “Create your own tomorrow” are 
sound and very palatable psychological 
fare; while the exploration into the 
minute-by-minute living of life is not 
only profitable reading for the recrea- 
tion worker and teacher but also pleas- 
ant recreation itself. 
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THE Evo.ution or Sports, by Ramy 
B. Deschner. St. Louis: Fred Med- 
art Co., 1946. Pp. 40. 


Historical guide to the teacher of sports. 


BASEBALL, by Jack W. Coombs. New 
York 18: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1947 
(Second edition). Pp. XXIII+-340. 
Practical guide to the most effective play- 


ing. Foreword by Grantland Rice and Con- 
nie Mack. 


TECHNIC OF TEAM SPORTS FOR 

| Women, by Margaret Meyer and 
Marguerite Schwartz. Philadelphia 

5: W. B. Saunders Co., 1947 (Sec- 

ond edition). Pp. 431. 

A clear and complete presentation of six 

major sports. Adapted to all grade levels. 


Valuable to all men and women sport in- 
structors. 


Tue Gymnast’s MANUAL, by Wilbur 
D. West. New York 11: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1947. Pp. XIV-+-326. 


A book composed of chapters devoted to 
different pieces of apparatus and the exer- 
cises involved in using each piece. Clear 
and logical nomenclature. Unique illus- 
trations. 


MetTHOoDs IN PuysicaL EpucaTION, 
by Hilda Clute Kozman and Rosa- 
lind Cassidy. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1947. Pp. XII-+-552. 


Outstanding book for prospective and in- 
service teachers. 


Apparatus Activities, by Alfreda 
Mosscrop. Minneapolis 15: Burgess 
Publishing Co., 1947 (Eighth edi- 
tion). Pp. 35. 

Descriptive analysis of selected apparatus 


events for girls and women. Described in 
nontechnical terms. 


SELECTED BOOKS FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


Prepared by ELIZABETH MATSON 


Associate Professor and Chairman, Physical Education for Women 
College of the Pacific, Stockton 


ADMINISTRATION OF HEALTH AND 


Puysicay EpucarTIion, by Jesse Feir- 
ing Williams and Clifford Lee Brow- 
nell. Philadelphia 5: W. B. Saunders 
Co., 1946 (Third edition). Pp. XV 
+483. 

A book planned for those who work in 
schools. Presents administrative policies 


for the large and small schools. Every 
school principal should read this book. 


WorKBOOK FOR PuysIcat EDUCATION, 


by Mae Iddins. St. Louis: C. V. 
Mosby Co., 1947 (Second edition). 
Pp. 162. 

A good book for a quick review of all 
physical-education activities. Meets the 
needs of the physical-education program in 
the secondary school and institutions of 
higher learning. 


MepicaL PuysicAL Epucation, by 


Ferd John Lipovetz. Minneapolis 15: 
Burgess Publishing Co., 1946. Pp. 
417. 


An excellent three-in-one book on applied 
kinesiology, physiology of exercises, and 
corrective physical education. Valuable 
book for varsity sports coaches, correc- 
tive teachers, and physical-education in- 
structors. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF PsYCHIATRY, by 


Edward A. Strecker. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1947 (Fourth 
edition). Pp. 325. 

The latest trend in psychiatric thought. 


Includes new chapter on psychosomatic 
medicine. Very readable. 


Concise Anatomy, by Linden F. Ed- 


wards. Philadelphia: The Blakiston 
Co., 1947. Pp. XXIV +548. 
New book which supplants the former text 


“Anatomy for Physical Education.” Con- 
tains 324 excellent illustrations. 
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HeattH Facts ror CoLiece Stvu- 
DENTS, by Maude Lee Etheridge. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 
1947 (Fifth edition). Pp. 437. 
Authoritative, up-to-date information on 
individual and community health. 

THE APPLICATION OF MEASUREMENT 
To HEALTH AND PuysicaL Epuca- 
TIon, by H. Harrison Clarke. New 
York 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946. 
Pp. XVI+-415. 


Presentation of the selection and adminis- 
tration of tests that measure progress of 
major objectives. Excellent reference book. 


INDIVIDUAL Sports FOR MEN AND 
Women, by Rachel Yocom and H. B. 
Hunsaker. New York 18: A. S. Bar- 
nes and Co., 1947. Pp. IX+-287. 

A basic instruction manual of archery, bad- 
minton, fencing, golf, and tennis for co- 
educational classes. Excellent summary 


and analysis of specific techniques of 
teaching. 
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Scuoot HEALTH AND HEALTH Epv- 
caTion, by C. E. Turner. St. Louis: 
C. V. Mosby Co., 1947. Pp. 457. 


Book prepared for pre-service and in- 
service teachers and administrators. De- 
tailed presentation. 


AcRoBATICS FoR ALL, by Erwin Frank 

Beyer. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago, 1947. Pp. 122. 
Well-titled and well-written book which 
presents safe acrobatics for school pro- 
grams or leisure-time enjoyment in the 
home. Professor Beyer is on the staff of 
Physical Education at the University of 
Chicago. 


CouUNSELLING GIRLS IN A CHANGING 
Society, by Rosalind Cassidy and 
Hilda Clute Kozman. New York 18: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. Pp. 460. 


A remarkably understanding treatise for 
counseling and advising girls to meet prob- 
lems arising in school, home, and the com- 
munity. Recommended to all counselors 
and physical-education teachers. 


Have You Checked Your School's Program in Physical 
Education, Health Education, and Recreation? 
Have you used the checklist entitled “Our School Program in Health Educa- 
tion, Physical Education, and Recreation”? This checklist, prepared by Ben W. 
Miller, Executive Secretary, American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 


tion, and Recreation, was included in every American Education Week packet for 
1947 and also appeared in the October (1947) issue of NEA JournaL. 


State Legal Provisions in California Relating to Health 
Education, Physical Education, and Recreation 
“Newsletter” No. 37 (November, 1947) of the California State Department of 
Education (Division of Health Education, Physical Education, and Recreation) is 
devoted to the publication of those sections of the Education Code, the Health and 
Safety Code, and the Rules and Regulations of the California State Board of Edu- 
cation that bear directly on the public-school program of health, physical education, 
and recreation in California, together with a few other legal provisions that directly 


affect the program. 


State Administration of School Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 


A new bulletin entitled “State Administration of School Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation” (Bulletin 1947, No. 13) has been issued by the U. S. 
Office of Education. Prepared by Frank S. Stafford, Specialist for Health Edu- 
cation, Physical Education, and Athletics, the bulletin reports a status study of 
state administration, including legislation and rules and regulations, in state 
supervision, physical education, recreation, safety education, health education, 
and health services. It presents the trends in these areas of education with the 
hope that the progress that is being made in many states will stimulate others 


to action. 
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Reviewed by RALPH MASON 


A Srupy or tHe Costs oF THE PHYSICAL 
EpucaTion PROGRAM AND THE INTRA- 
MURAL AND INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETIC 
PHASES OF THE ProcraM. By Grover 
Gates. Fresno, California: Unpublished 
study, 1946. 


A Stupy or Expenpirures AND SERVICE IN 
Puysicat Epucation. By Ruth Aberna- 
thy. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Columbia University, 1944. 


HE purpose of this analysis of two 

studies comparing costs of physical- 
education, intramural, and interscholas- 
tic programs in secondary schools is to 
bring to the attention of school adminis- 
trators and physical-education teachers 
two significant studies on the relation 
of comparative costs and desired out- 
comes in the areas of instructional pro- 
grams, intramural activities, and inter- 
scholastic athletic programs. 

The first study is a survey conducted 
by Grover A. Gates, Edison High 
School, Fresno, California. Mr. Gates 
sent a questionnaire to large high 
schools in representative sections of the 
United States and received a 20-per- 
cent return, The questionnaire elicited 





4 Ralph Mason is Assistant Professor 
of Physical Education and Chair- 
man, Hygiene Division, Department 
of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Stockton Junior College 
and College of the Pacific, Stockton. 
Formerly, he was Intramural Director, 
East Bakersfield High School, and 
Cadet Physical Director, Army Air 
Forces. 





information on such questions as total 
cost of the three programs, including 
capital investment and salaries, enroll- 
ment in the student body, number of 
pupils participating in the three pro- 
grams, total cost of one sport (foot- 
ball), and total salaries paid teachers 
and/or coaches responsible for the three 
programs. Comparisons were made for 
the years 1939 and 1946. 

The Gates survey carries these im- 
plications : 


1. Nationally, 51.5 times as much money is 
spent for the interscholastic athletic pro- 
gram as for the so-called physical-educa- 
tion instructional program. 

2. Nationally, 399 times as much money is 
spent on the interscholastic program as on 
the intramural program. 

3. The intramural program serves 3.3 per cent 
of the students; the interscholastic pro- 
gram, 13 per cent, and the physical-educa- 
tion program, 100 per cent of the pupils. 

4. On the basis of comparative costs, twice as 
much money is being spent for awards, 
trophies, ticket salesmen, and ushers in pro- 
moting interschool athletics as is spent for 
the intramural program. 


In her study, Ruth Abernathy, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has made a valuable contribution 
in the area of comparative costs in rela- 
tion to service rendered in the total 
program. 

The purpose of this study was to 
analyze expenditures in physical edu- 
cation and to point out apparent rela- 


' tionships between the expenditures and 


the provisions for a well-rounded pro- 
gram. Implications of this study are 
as follows: 
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1. Program-unbalance was observed. It was 
apparent that overemphasis in one area had 
the effect of producing a consequent under- 
emphasis in another area. 

2. The varsity athletic program received a 
larger share of financial assistance, teacher- 
load, and capital outlay while returning a 
lower pupil-participation figure. 

3. A play-day and invitation-game interschool 
program was recommended for both boys 
and girls. 


From these two studies, the following 
conclusions are evident: 


1. It is apparent that additional analyses, im- 
proved procedures, and further investiga- 
tion are needed in this field. 

2. The Gates study, which has obvious weak- 
nesses in validity and reliability, is signifi- 
cant in that it points toward a belief by 
far-thinking school administrators that our 
present interschool athletic program needs 
to be revaluated in terms of present-day 
educational objectives. 

3. These studies do not point the way toward 
throwing out one program in favor of an- 
other. However, they do advocate the 
realignment of thought toward more bal- 
ance in the over-all planning and adminis- 
tration so that all students may have the 
advantages derived from the attainment of 
our total physical-education objectives. 


Note: Californians know Grover 
Gates as a teacher of Nature Study and 
of Health at Thomas A. Edison Junior- 
Senior High School, Fresno, California. 
During the summer, he is director of 
Camp Trinity and the Bar 717 Ranch 
in Trinity County, California. 
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HEALTH INTERESTS OF CHILDREN. Denver, 
Colorado: Denver Public Schools, 1947. 
Pp. x +121. 


UST off the press is Health Interest 
of Children, a report of a research 
study of the health interests of 3,600 
pupils in the Denver Public Schools. 
The research was carried on and 
reported under the direction of a 
committee from the teaching staff. The 
statement of interests as expressed by 
pupils is supplemented by a survey of 
the opinions of parents and teachers. 
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In addition to providing data on in- 
terests, the book summarizes the health 
needs of children as identified by ex- 
perts in the fields of health and health 
education. It presents also in summary 
form those growth and developmental 
characteristics of children which relate 
most closely to their health interests and 
needs. All data have been organized 
according to the following eighteen 
areas of health: keeping physically fit, 
group health, cause of disease, protec- 
tion from disease, structure and func- 
tion of the body, dental health, good 
eating habits, selection and composition 
of food, stimulants and narcotics, rest 
and relaxation, personal appearance, 
personality development, social health, 
heredity and eugenics, first aid, home 
nursing, safety, and vocations in health. 

Implications for health education in 
elementary and secondary schools are 
drawn from actual curriculum develop- 
ment now going on in Denver. 

The report, which is sewed and paper 
bound, is extensively illustrated. Two 
hundred and sixty-seven graphs depict 
in percentiles the trend of specific health 
interests of boys and girls through their 
twelve years of school life. Other graphs 
show items which appear in the twelve 
top interests of boys and girls at each 
grade level. Still another graph presents 
a comparison of parents’ estimates of 
pupils’ interests with interests expressed 
by pupils themselves in such items as 
seeing a movie on accidents in the home, 
learning the effects of marijuana, learn- 
ing how the laws of heredity might help 
to improve the human race, and devel- 
oping self-confidence. 


Notes: Copies of the report may be 
obtained by sending an order to the 
Department of Instruction, Denver 
Public Schools, Denver 2, Colorado, to- 
gether with a check or money order for 
$1.25, made out to Treasurer, School 
District No. 1. 




















Group Guidance in a Junior 


High School 


UIDANCE on the junior-high- 

school level is not a static concept. 
Since the inception of the junior high 
school, teachers and administrators have 
experimented with a variety of guidance 
ideas, such as the home-room, the core- 
curriculum, and exploratory-courses- 
in-vocational-fields techniques. These 
changing points of view concerning the 
nature and the scope of guidance are 
evidence of a wholesome growth, spring- 
ing from the concept of guidance as a 
process designed to meet the needs of 
boys and girls. 

During the war and the period of re- 
adjustment that has followed, teachers 
have recognized as never before that 
their responsibility does not end with 
the teaching of skills. This situation is 
particularly true at Lindbergh Junior 
High School in Long Beach, California, 
where many of the students live in 
trailer camps and housing projects and 
about one-half of the mothers hold full- 
time positions outside the home. These 
conditions have necessitated the school’s 
focusing attention upon the students’ 
needs—with the result that in Septem- 
ber, 1945, a new guidance program was 
inaugurated. 

The new program provided for 
twenty-one teacher-counselors, each of 
whom was responsible for the guidance 
of approximately eighty students, who 
made up the personnel of the two Social- 
Living classes taught by each teacher- 
counselor. (These classes are two and 
one-half hours in length, requiring one- 
half of each student’s day.) 

When the improvement of group 
guidance was selected as one of the func- 
tions of the new program, the teacher- 
counselors were faced with the problem 
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4 In view of the fact that the develop- 
ment of a guidance program is one of 
the most important activities carried 
on by the faculty in a junior high 
school, the JOURNAL welcomes re- 
ports on the experiences of institutions 
in this field. 

Teacher-counseling service is in its 
third year at Lindbergh Junior High 
School in Long Beach; and apparently 
the staff feels that the time spent in 
group guidance is paying dividends 
in high group morale in all parts of 
the school program. Mrs. Mildred 
Hazelton Rice, Dean of Girls, Lind- 
bergh Junior High School, reports on 
the Long Beach program for JOURNAL 
readers. Mrs. Rice is also responsible 
for the supervision of the ninth-grade 
teacher-counseling service. 





of putting new guidance techniques into 
practice. Although they were ready to 
accept the concept of a class as an organ- 
ism with spirit and personality, they 
experienced a need for devices which 
would give insight into group structure. 
Good teachers have always known that 
a sense of belonging, of liking each other 
and the teacher, are factors in maximum 
class accomplishment—long before the 
term good group climate came into the 
professional vocabulary of educators. 
Yet this knowledge of what is desirable 
does not furnish the answer to the 
question : How can it be brought about ? 

The Co-ordinator of Guidance and 
Child Welfare of the Long Beach City 
Schools—the mentor of the new pro- 
gram—suggested that sociometry might 
be a valuable tool. Also, she sent out 
S. L. Moreno’s book Who Shall Sur- 
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vive? and several numbers of Soct- 
ometry, a journal of interpersonal re- 
lations. (Because group guidance 
presupposes the study and the improve- 
ment of the social structure of the 
group, the sociogram has become one 
of the principal guidance tools in the 
program. But many of the teachers 
have preferred to call this technique a 
“friendship chart,” for it points out stu- 
dents’ choices of friends within the 


group. ) 


N October, after the members of the 

Social-Living classes had been to- 
gether for almost six weeks, each stu- 
dent was asked to list his five best 
friends in his Social-Living class, using 
three criteria. In the seventh grade, the 
selections were made by the students as 
they asked these questions : 

1. What two friends would you pre- 
fer to sit beside in class ? 

2. What two friends would you like 
to have work with you on a class proj- 
ect ? 

3. What friend would you like to 
take home to play after school ? 

In the eighth and ninth grades, the 
second question was changed to the 
question : “What three students would 
you choose to work on a committee with 
you?” 

The first two choices were charted 
on a friendship chart. The girls’ names 
were placed in small circles on the left- 
hand side of the chart, and the boys’ 
names were placed in small triangles on 
the right-hand side of the chart. Choices 
were represented by arrows from one 
triangle or circle to another. In the 
seventh and eighth grades, the boys 
chose boys, and the girls chose girls. 
In the ninth grade, there were many 
more heterosexual choices. The fin- 
ished charts furnished many clues to the 
social structure of the group. The star 
personalities (students with five or 
more choices) and the isolates (the stu- 
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dents whom no one chose) were most 
conspicuous. However, the teachers 
were also interested in pairs (mutual 
choices), triangles (three students who 
chose each other), and small groups 
within the class. 

Before this evidence was accepted as 
final, the material (that is, the five 
choices) was retabulated and placed on 
a target chart. In this tabulation, the 
five choices of each student were char- 
tered, the isolates being placed outside 
the circle. As the choices increased, the 
student’s name moved toward the cen- 
ter, and the star personalities clustered 
about the center. 

In view of the fact that the target 
chart is a record of all five choices, se- 
lected by three criteria, most authori- 
ties feel that it has greater reliability 
than the friendship chart. The Long 
Beach program, for example, has shown 
that there are fewer isolates on the 
target than on the friendship chart, par- 
ticularly in the ninth grade, where the 
students begin to recognize superior 
ability and hence not infrequently 
choose a student for committee work 
on this basis alone. The two types of 
charts complement each other, and 
there is no thought of one’s replacing 
the other. 


Cy teacher-counselors, realizing 
that at the junior-high-school level 
the isolate presents a serious problem, 
wished to do something constructive at 
once. However, it was necessary for 
them to recognize the fact that lack of 
status in the peer group may have its 
basis in a complexity of causes. There- 
fore, a uniform technique in treating 
isolates had to be avoided. Many of 
these students need help that the teacher 
is unable to give. For example, the stu- 
dent who is listless, under-par physi- 
cally, careless in appearance, and lacking 
in inner drives and outgoing interests 
should probably be referred to the 
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school physician and psychologist for 
further assistance. 


In this program, teacher-counselors 
have found that very often the isolates 
are the discipline problems in a class. 
They are the students to whom accept- 
able channels of recognition appear to 
be closed ; so they feel that only through 
misbehavior can they attract attention. 
In fact, teachers have found that all too 
frequently the noisy and disorderly be- 
havior of this group is due to the stu- 
dent’s feeling of basic insecurity. But 
this type of isolate can often be re-edu- 
cated through entrusting him with small 
responsibilities and following through 
to make sure that he does not fail. 


O N the other hand, this guidance pro- 
gram indicated that some isolates 
are capable students who are trying to 
find introverted escapes from unsatis- 
factory peer relations. On the whole, 
the teachers in the program feel that 
they have been most successful with the 
isolate who appears to be socially-un- 
interested in the school, his interests 
being centered outside the group. Such 
a boy was Gene. His father and mother 
were teachers, and he was the eldest of 
four boys. He had adopted an aggres- 
sive, domineering attitude toward his 
younger brothers, which carried over 
into his peer relationships. He had the 
highest I. Q. in the group, and his in- 
terests were on a more adult level than 
those of his classmates. He rejected 
them as thoroughly as they did him. 
When Gene was asked the questions 
that served as material for the friend- 
ship and the target charts, he wrote 
“None” across his paper. In spite of 
this attitude, the teachers were able to 
establish more satisfactory group re- 
lationships for Gene. The Scholarship 
Society furnished a social situation 
which Gene could accept because the 
demands on the members were clearly 


defined. As an illustration, the mem- | 
bers of this group made tray favors for 
wounded soldiers at Christmas time; 
and Gene, who was interested in art, 
began to make a place for himself, 
thereby marking a turning point in his 
antisocial attitude. He accepted a place 
on the nominating committee of the 
Scholarship Society the next semester; 
and a year later, he was a candidate for 
a school office. 


Perhaps it is a mistake to attempt to 
classify isolates. Maybe the recognition 
that each presents a unique and chal- 
lenging problem about which something 
can be done is in itself enough for the 
teacher-counselor. Teachers seem to 
feel that most isolates make good candi- 
dates for case studies. Thus, the teach- 
er’s task becomes that of planning class 
activities, such as discussion groups, 
committee work, and play activities so 
that the isolate will be drawn into the 
group. But the teacher-counselors who 
have worked on the program for the 
past two years agree unanimously that 
this responsibility is no small task. 


The Lindbergh Junior High School 
teachers are concerned over the star 
personalities in their groups. They 
know that in a democratic society, these 
potential leaders should be encouraged 
to make commitments to such idealistic 
concepts as respect for human person- 
ality, service, creative work, and goals 
greater than self. 


‘T= work of a year and one-half on 
the problems of group guidance has 
resulted in several points on which there 
is general agreement among the teacher- 
counselors. First, and of primary im- 
portance, they agree that group status 
has great significance in the growth of 
an adolescent, for most boys and girls do 
what they think is expected of them in 
the roles which they have acquired 
through group participation. If this 
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proposition is valid, the natural corol- 
lary to it is that teacher-counselors must 
assist all boys and girls in achieving a 
maximum degree of group recognition. 
Second, the results of the program have 
established the fact that the improve- 
ment of group relations leads to in- 
creased individual accomplishment, as 
demonstrated not only by the retesting 
and the recharting which took place in 
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May, but also by the class personnel 
charts, which correlate the child’s 
achievement and his ability. As a third 
and concluding point, the teacher-coun- 
selors believe that this concept of group 
guidance has increasing meaning in a 
society where much of education is of 
necessity on a mass basis, with the re- 
sult that most school work must be done 
in group situations. 





Northern California Association of Guidance Administrators 


Guidance workers in Northern California will be interested in learning of the 
formation of the Northern California Association of Guidance Administrators, 
an organization which has grown out of the need felt by directors of guidance 
centers and by other guidance administrators and supervisors for meeting at fre- 
quent intervals and discussing problems of common interest. Meetings have been 
held on the first Friday of each month at 3:00 p.m. and have convened at the 
Veterans Guidance Centers at Galileo High School in San Francisco, at Sacra- 
mento College, and at the University of California. Although the membership is 
restricted to persons having administrative or supervisory functions in the field 
of guidance, the Association plans to have meetings which will be open to other 
guidance workers as well, who may attend as visitors. 


Persons interested in attending meetings or in becoming members should con- 
tact one of the following persons: Dr. Henry C. Lindgren, San Francisco State 
College, President of the Association; Mrs. Barbara Kirchheimer, Director, 
Veterans Guidance Center, University of California, Berkeley, Vice-President ; 
or Dr. Emerson Blodgett, Director, Veterans Guidance Center, Merritt Business 
School, Oakland, Secretary-Treasurer. Dr. Charles Yates, Director of Guidance, 
Modesto City Schools, and Dr. Roy Cochrane, Director of Guidance, Vallejo 
City Schools, are Members-at-Large and members of the Executive Board. 
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Palo Verde Junior College.—It is 
the earnest desire of the educational ad- 
ministrators of Palo Verde Junior Col- 
lege to bring opportunity for higher 
education and vocational and cultural 
training closer to the homes of students. 
General participation of all students is 
urged, not only in the activities of class- 
room work but also in general student 
life so that all school experiences will 
become a living part of each individual. 

The junior college supports the 
theory that practical experience should 
parallel school training. Students are 
often placed in practical situations 
where practice work in a vocation may 
be obtained. Such practical training not 
only gives the student contact with 
actual work areas, but it also provides 
real opportunities for future gainful em- 
ployment. The curricula which are 
available do not cover all of the fields 
of study, but the college has worked out 
a set of subjects that will closely satisfy 
one or more of the following very im- 
portant aims: 


First, to train the student to take a 
fitting and proper place in our Ameri- 
can social order. 

Second, to fit the student for some 
special vocation in commerce, industry, 
agricultural pursuit, or homemaking. 

Third, to provide a liberal education 
of a broad enough nature that the stu- 
dent may have a cultural background 
either for professional work or for what- 


ever course he may take in the upper 
two years in universities and colleges. 

Fourth, to establish a background 
for higher professional and technical 
schools, such as those in engineering, 
medicine, law, teaching, agriculture, and 
nursing. 

The Palo Verde Junior College, in 
order to afford the desired curricula, 
shares many buildings with the high 
school near Blythe. Campus and equip- 
ment facilities at the former Morton Air 
Academy, Gary Field, are utilized. 
These buildings provide space for ad- 
ministration offices, classrooms, labora- 
tories and shops, study halls, a modern 
library, an athletic field, and separate 
gymnasiums for men and for women. 

Junior-college laboratories in physi- 
cal science, in agriculture, in applied 
arts, and in aeronautics are well 
equipped to undertake work in courses 
offered to help meet the lower-division 
requirements of colleges and uni- 
versities. 

The Junior College has five vocational 
departments—Commerce, Vocational 
Agriculture, Applied Arts and Trades, 
Home Economics, and Aeronautics. 
The courses in these departments merit 
the serious consideration of all students 
who do not plan to continue in insti- 
tutions of higher learning. Other vo- 
cational majors will be offered, such 
as nursing, physical education, and 
journalism, when the need for such ex- 
panded programs is justified. 








Annual Meeting of the California Society of Secondary Education 


The annual meeting of the Board of Trustees of the California Society of Sec- 
ondary Education will be held in the Windsor Room of the Hotel Whitcomb in 
San Francisco on Tuesday morning, March 23, 1948, at 7:30 a. m. 
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